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How to Adopt a Child 


Modern Youth Needs Modern Parents 


OPTIMAL HEALTH 


A NEW 


Your children—perhaps they are average 
in health and stamina. But is that enough? 
No mother who dreams of what life holds 
in store for her boys and girls stops at an 
“average lite—with the average amount 
of failure, disappointment. 

Leading medical auihorities now urge 
mothers to abandon the old conception of 
“average” health for children. The new 
ideal is Optimal Health, a term used by 
the American Child Health Associaton. 
Optimal Health goes beyond averages— 
it is the highest physical ideal of child- 
hood. If your boys and girls are to atrain 
it, no single factor is more essential than 
the wholesomeness, purity and nourish- 
ment of the food and drink you serve them. 
Use the coupon for a free copy of the 
American Child Health Association booklet 
on Optimal Health. 





TO MAKE DELICIOUS COCOA QUICKLY 


The best and casiest w to make Baker's Coces is 
io | tablespoons uf cocoa and a cup ot cold 
Stir ic over heat until it’s 
il two minutes. Then add 
h of salt, add 2 to 4 table- 
poons of sugar; heat ic until it foams. Then beat it 
ell and serve it at once. This makes about 4 cups. 


water into a saucepan 
mooth: t let 1 


4 ups ofr kK 1 





IDEAL FOR CHILDHOOD 


This flavorful food drink will help your children 
attain Optimal Health 


HERE is abundant, energy - giving 

nourishment in a cup of Baker's 
Cocoa that makes it the ideal food drink 
for helping a child toward Optimal 
Health. Make it according to the whole- 
some recipe above, with its generous 
supply of milk and added nutriment 
from the world’s finest cocoa. Children 
will love the smooth chocolaty flavor 
of this food drink. Serve it to them 
freely—morning, noontime, when they 
clamor for ‘something good” after 
school; or before they go to bed. Join 


with them at supper in a fragrant cup 
of Baker’s Cocoa, for there is a resttul, 
soothing quality about it that makes it 
a perfect evening drink for adults too. 


Overwhelming Evidence Says That 
Baker’s Cocoa 1s Best 


The unvarying purity and rich quality 
of Baker’s Cocoa have been a tradition 
since 1780. Investigations everywhere 
among nurses, domestic science teach- 
ers, women’s magazine editors and 


home demonstration agents show an 
overwhelming preference for Baker's 
Cocoa. It is the outstanding choice 
wherever assured quality, flavor, and 
purity are demanded. Its nutritive value 
is high above government standard— 
its flavor is irresistible. Baker's Cocoa 
is a skilful blending of the finest cocoa 
beans from the world’s best crops—and 
made under the most modern and scru- 
pulous conditions of manufacture. It is 
well worth the few cents more that it 
costs. Always ask for it by name. 





SEND FOR SAMPLE AND FREE BOOKLETS 


WALTER BAKER & CO., INC 
DORCHESTER-LOWER-MILLS, MASS. 


Dept. C 
CH—1028 


BAKER’S COCOA ., 


Baker's Unsweetened Choco- 
late (Premium No. 1) is uni- 
versally used whenever the 
recipe calls for chocolate. 


Ienclose 10c for trial size can of Baker's Cocoaanda free 
copy of the AmericanChild Health Association booklet 


Please send me the 64-page ““Famous Recipes’ (free). 


: (In Canada: Walter Baker & Co » Led., 
: 812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario.) 


SINCE 1780 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HOME STUDY COURSES and ADULT EDUCATION 









le these days of widespread educational 

expansion schools are crowded; our lead- 
ing universities must turn away many appli- 
cants for entrance; and thousands of adults 
are studying in their leisure time. 

Columbia University welcomes this educa- 
tional expansion, for through broader, deeper 
and more exact knowledge come wider cul- 
ture, more vital social life, more intelligent 
training of youth, and greater efficiency in 
business or professional life. 

Many of the hopes for a fuller life that 
are visions in school and college days are 
carried to completion by adult education. 

Since 1919 the University has been de- 
veloping its facilities to meet adequately this 
increasing desire for study at home by indi- 
viduals or groups. Carefully prepared courses 
for home study are offered in the subjects 
listed here. 

These courses have been prepared by our 
instructors for study at home by individuals 
or groups. Everyone who enrolls is in- 
structed by a member of the University 
teaching staff; and while each course covers 
all material essential to a full understanding 


of the subject, the close personal relation be- 
tween teacher and student makes it possible 
to adapt the instruction to the individual 
needs of each student. 

The University will send on request full 
information about these home study courses. 
A coupon is printed below for your conveni- 
ence. If you care to write a letter briefly out- 
lining your educational interests, our instruc- 
tors may be able to offer helpful suggestions. 
Mention subjects which are of interest to 
you, even if they are not listed below because 
additions to the courses offered are made 
from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study De- 
partment has prepared courses cover- 
ing the equivalent of four years of High 
School study. This complete High School or 
College Preparatory training is available to 
those who cannot undertake classroom work. 
We shall be glad to send you our special 
Bulletin. 





Columbia University Courses for home study are offered in the following subjects: 





Accounting Business Organization English Literature Magazine Article Writing 
Algebra Chemistry Essay Writing Marketing 

American Government Child Psychology European History Mathematics 

American History Composition Fire Insurance Personnel Administration 
American Literature Dramatic French Philosophy 

Applied Grammar English Geometry Photoplay Composition 
Astronomy Various Languages German Physics 

Banking Lyric Poetry Government Psychology 

Biblical Literature Contemporary Novel Grammar Psychology in Business 
Biology Descriptive Geometry Greek Public Speaking 

Botany Drafting Harmony Religion 

Boy Scouting Drama History Secretarial Studies 
Business Administration Drawing and Painting _Italian Short Story Writing 
Business English Economics Juvenile Story Writing Slide Rule 

Business Law Economic Geography Latin Sociology 

Business Mathematics English Literature Spanish, ete., ete. 





















COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, 


New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study 


Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 


oer eeeee eee ee eeeenenne 


eeceoeoeeseseeeeeeseeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeevseeeseeeseeeeeseeeeeeeeeseeeeeeses 
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Natural gains after 

whooping cough and 

“flu”? brought them 
back to health 


HILDHOOD diseases which 
leave their marks ... 
measles, whooping cough, 
. ae 
Everywhere mothers whose 
children have suffered these 
illnesses tell us of a way to 
quickly bring them back to 
health. 


Plenty of sleep . . . Regular 
habits And a carefully 
supervised diet—supplemented 
by Horlick’s Malted Milk—to 
regain those precious pounds! 

“Horlick’s,”” because it con- 
tains so many elements essen- 
tial to child health. Because, 
in either the natural or choco- 
late flavor, it is a delicious 
food-drink which children love. 

Just as “‘Horlick’s” is good 

r children who have been ill, 
so it is an ideal food for chil- 
dren who are in normal health. 
It builds up resistance against 

Iness. It gives them a reserve 

health. 


, 


Why it builds up quickly 


the exclusive Horlick 
thod of manufacture, all the 
recious elements of fresh, full- 
eam cow’s milk are combined 





florlick’s, the original Maled Milk, is 
tn both natural and chocolate 
avors, tn powder or tablet form 


with malted barley 
and wheat. 

In ‘‘Horlick’s’’ 
the essential min- 
erals and other val- 
uable elements of 
the whole grain are 
retained. Also the 
vitamins which pro- 
mote growth. Rich 
in high-energy, 
easily digested malt sugars 
(dextrin and maltose), it is 
quickly turned into rich blood 
and firm, strong tissue. 


Its use by physicians for 
almost half a century is an 
endorsement of its superior 
quality, purity and unvarying 
reliability. 

If you have children who are 
underweight, try giving them 
“‘Horlick’s’’ regularly—at meal 


You’d never guess they’d been ill 


times or as an 
after-school lunch. 

If your children 
are of normal 
weight, give them 
“‘Horlick’s”’ to for- 
tify them against 
the energy demands 
of work and play. 

Your children 
will love its deli- 
cious, malty flavor. Buy a pack- 
age today. Avoid substitutes. 
Insist upon “‘Horlick’s’’— the 
original and genuine. Prepared 
in a minute at home. Sold 
everywhere in hermetically 
sealed glass jars. 


A nourishing, delicious table 

drink for adults. Induces sound 

sleep if taken before retiring. An 

ideal food beverage for invalids, 

convalescents, nursing mothers, 
the aged and infirm 






THE ORIGINAL 


HOR 





asx tor Horlicks 
The ORIGINAL 
Maited Milk 


LICK’S 
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AFTER the ‘ flu’ last spring, Ruth 
was thin and tired. We were 
afraid that she would have to give up 
her dancing lessons for a time, until 
some one suggested a regular diet of 
Horlick’s Malted Milk. It worked 
wonders! In a month Ruth gained 
5 pounds. Doesn't she look healthy 
now; 

Mrs. Margaret F. Cowan 

7034 Cregier Avenue, Chicago, I 





HESTER, Jr., 4, caught whoop 

ing cough; then measles Six 
weeks later he looked pale and thin 
To build him up, I used Horlick’s 
Malted Milk. In just a month he 
was back to ome and now weighs 
three pounds more than before he 


was ill. 
Mrs. C. H. Hefner 
435 Washington St., Redwood City, Ca 





S — 
HE “‘flu” left Byron thinner than 
ever, and a neighbor suggested 
Horlick’s Malted Milk. That was 
just a few months ago, but he’s gained 
three pounds on “Horlick’s’’ and you 
never saw a healthier boy! 
Mrs. George Bertram 
823 44th Avenue, San Francisco, Ca 


FREE SAMPLE 


Hor tick’s MALTED MILK Corp 

Dept. E-13, Racine, Wis. 
9 This coupon is good for 
<» one sample of either Hor 
gy] lick’s Malted Milk (natu 
ral) or Horlick’s Chocolate 
Malted Milk. The Speedy 
Mixer for quickly mixing 
a delicious Malted Milk 
in a glass will also be 
mailed to you if you en 
close 4 cents in stamps to 
cover postage 


- , ) Natural 
Check sample wanted 5 Chocolate 


) eee 

Address ne ee: 
(If you live in Canada, address 
2155 Pius IX Ave., Montreal! 



































Schools—Boys 


Schools—Girls 


Schools—C o-Ed 





| w, York 


Military Academy 
A School of Distinction |]|| 


| 
ir ornwall-on- Hudson, WN. Y. ||| 


| 


CHESTNUT HILL 


entered college without condition for 
health record Complete equip 
Schools Near Philadelphia 
Box M, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


All graduates have 
three years Excellent 
ment Junior and Senior 


HYDE, M. A. (Yale), 








BLAIR 
Academy 


A preparatory school for 300 boys | 
in the Highlands of Northern 
New Jersey 


Founded in 1848 


SEPARATE LOWER SCHOOL 


Illustrated catalog upon request 


CHARLES H. BREED, Ed. D. 
Headmaster 


Box S, Blairstown New Jersey 














Fer 100 Boys (6 to 15) 
—8ist Year— 
Men teachers; and  house- 
who understand boys. Shop work 
Hour from Chicago (Also summer 
Ask for information: NOBLE HILL, 
Box DI3, Woodstock, Illinois. 


mothers 
Athletics 
camp.) 
Prinelpal, 


ITCHELL 


For boys 8-16. 20 miles from Boston. Com- 
plete modern equipment. All athletic sports 
Horsemanship Good fellowship and home- 
like atmosphere. Camp Skylark in summer 
Alexander H. Mitchell, Box C, Billerica, Mass 





Address 


‘“‘For Sons of Discerning Parents’’ 


BEVERLY £2'221'28 22 


_ board 
Annual cata- 








n.. Ay a 0 po 
blended. 


ministers and 
and sports equitably 


Edu ‘ators, 
Scholarship 
log on reque 


368 South Virgil Ave. 


Schools—Girls 


Los Angeles, Californic 











Tenacre 


A Country School for Young Girls 


From 10 to 14 Years of Age 


Preparatory to Dana Hall. Fourteen miles 
from Boston. All sports and athletics super- 
vised and adapted to the age of the pupil. 
Excellent instruction, care and influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Box A, Wellesley, Mass. 














MRS. BOLTON’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 


An English Day and Boarding School in America 

Preparation for American and English Colleges—Outdoor 
Sports—Dramatics—Art—Music—Cultural Home Life 
Special attention given to the speaking voice Delight 
ful surroundings. Westport-on-the-Sound, Conn. 


URSULINE ACADEMY 


FOR GIRLS. 2 hours from New York. Usual subjects. 
Also Secretarial; Music. Lower School for younger girls. 
Riding. All Athletics. Special Vacation schedule. 

For illustrated catalog write 


_URSUL INE SISTERS. Box F, Middletown, N. ¥. 


~ THE GARLAND SCHOOL. 
OF HOMEMAKING 


Practical Training for Home and Community Life. One, 

Two and Three Year Course. Day and Resident Students 

Summer and Winter Sessions. 27th year. Catalog on request 
RS. GLADYS JONES, 4 Chestnut St., Boston 





Special Schools 





maintained a school for 
boys who are slow, and have enabled many to re 
turn to their normal grades. Individualized 
SC ng - of work and study. Forty-one miles from 
New York in the beautiful hills of Westchester 
County. 


For 15 


years we have 


Principal 
York 


Rupotpn S. Friep, 


Box O, Katonah, New 











individual atten 
Open all year. 


little children needing 
Limited to a small group. 


“HAWLEY SCHOOL | 
. | 
tion. | 
Booklet on request | 

MARION L. HAWLEY | 
245 Post Road Rye, New York 











The Hill-Young School of Speech 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
(677 Thirteenth Ave. N.E.) 


A home school for children of good mentality who have 
been delayed in speech or have any type of speech dif 
jiculty ll grade subjects taught Special plans for 
children from three to six years Individual tuition 

SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
Books for use in the home Price $2.00 each. 
“Help for You Who Stutter’’ 
“Overcoming Cleft-Palate Speech’’ 
Principals—Mr. and Mrs. G. Kelson Young 


—-BANCROFT— 


SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


Established 1883 
For children from five to sixteen re- 
quiring individual instruction. Highly 
trained staff including resident Physician 
and Nurse. 

q Modern equipment. 
with ample opportunity 
activities. 

Summer camp on Maine 

complete change of climate 
months under same staff. 

Catalogue on Request 
DIRECTORS 


E. A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia C. Cooley 
Box 32 Haddonfield New Jersey 





Home environment 
for outdoor 


coast affords 
for four 

















DUPONT CIRCLE SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


1408 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D.C. 
A school for the exceptional child. Individual in- 
struction for exceptional, nervous, or backward 
children. Coordination of mental and physical 
Playground, boardirg and day school in the eight 
grammar grades. Music, French. Send for Cata- 
log Happy, healthy days for your child on 








estate overlooking famous Dupont Circle 





SCHOOL FOR LIP READING AND 
SPEECH CORRECTION 
individual Instruction 


Instruction to hard-of-hearing children a specialty, en- 
abling them to be in the schools with normal childre: 
Miss Ella Braunlich, 154 East 79th St., New York City. 





= J P “Just the Place for 
MERRICOURT _— “3ust,the Place 
Ban school for . few select chi 
awns Pr ite coasting hi 
"pla Kin lergurten Elemer 
Parental care Sook let Rev. 
M.A., Berlin, Conn. 


A year-round —- me 


Supervise a. 
Ture ring 


. and 
‘John H. Kingsbury, 





CRO: ASD. AL E Anneke _ehoa, = "ally 


school and refined home for litt le chil lren whose par 

ap preciate the value of country life and individual i 
struction for their little ones. Overlooking beautiful lak 
One he from New York Lora M. Warner, Prin., 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. Phone, Boonton 781. 





ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE- ROSES 
Connecticut, Stamford Shippan Point A 
School Episcopal Open all year Children 3 o 12 
One hour from New —_" x, sual studies Outdoor 
sports Summer Camp - STODDARD, 
* ! 


w. B. 
Directress (Phone Stamford ring 4). 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
Paul Boepple, Director 
Rhythmic Movement — Solfege — I 
provisation—Piano Sased on Mod 
Education Principles Music 
vitally interesting to Children—Freec ‘lo 
Self-expression going hand-in-hand with 
voluntary self-discipline. 

Opening Day: October 8th. Enroll- 
ments, Trial Lessons: Oct. 4th, 5th, 6th 
9 East 59th Street, New York 
Regent 1357 


RHYTHM 
MUSIC 
MOVEMENT 








HELP YOU SOLVE 
THE PROBLEM 


The harassed parent has, 
more perplexing problem than that of 
choosing the scheol with the type of 
background best adapted to his child’s 
needs We have published a booklet 
on the problem, containing de finite sugges- 
tions to help you make a wise selection, 
and will send it to you without charge. 


CHILDREN 


The Magazine for Parents 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


per haps, no 


Send me a copy of “Choosing the School.” 
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Today your children 
can have all the ad- 
vantages of pianc 
laying without the 
ereegery of old-fash. 


zoned instruction . . 
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and quickly . Sols 


Myotuans everywhere are giv- 

ing their children the ad- 
vantages of these new, modern 
methods that enable beginners to 
learn to play so quickly. 


Music has taken great strides in 
these recent years. Along with the 
many developments in other cul- 
tural educational work, has come 
this new, inspiring idea in piano 
study. It is now possible for 
every child, regardless of talent, 
to acquire the great gift of musical 
expression through the piano. 


No child need be denied this 
real advantage in life now! The 
drudgery of former years has been 
eliminated. Today, children are 
brought into the realm of the 
piano, at home and in school, 


through the interesting appeal of 
rhythm, melody and harmony. 


They Can Start At Home! 


With up-to-date, modern aids, such 
as the now famous Look-and-Play 
Books, you can start the instruc- 
tion yourself, at home. Why not 
get these books today and see 
how easy it really is? 


Your piano dealer has these books 
and if you have no piano of your 
own at present, he will let you use 
one at his store. 


There is also a music teacher near 
you, who can tell you more about 
this new and happy means to piano 
accomplishment. Every progres- 
sive music teacher is interested in 
making the piano more easily avail- 
able to the children of America. 


National Piano Manufacturers Association 


247 Park Avenue 


Te PIANO 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 38. 


New York City 


Free Help for Beginners! 


For parents who have no piano but who 
want to start their children at once on 
the royal road to music, we will send, 
on application, free of charge, a Four 
Octave Keyboard on heavy paper. 


The Look-and-Play Books 


These are the wonderful Look-and-Play- 
Books that have done so much to make 
piano playing easy and interesting — not 
only for the children but for everybody. 
You should have 

them! 


pay 


Look 
——— 


If your music dealer has not got them 
in stock write to us, enclosing cash or 
stamps, and we will send them by return 
mail. The titles are “Twelve Look-and- 
Play Lessons for Young People” and 
“Everybody's Look-and-Play Piano 
Book”, and they cost only 50c each. 


THE BASIC 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
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There is only one way to reproduce the essential rays 
of sunlight and that is by means of an are lamp 


burning special carbons 


THE light from Eveready Sunshine Carbons du- 
plicates sunlight in all its essential qualities. It 
contains ultra-violet rays, visible light, and the 
heating infra-red, all in their natural proportions. 
This carbon arc is a triumph of scientific research 
and brings to us the precious gift of health- 
building sunlight. 

The U. S. Bureau of Standards, reporting on 
its tests of this reproduction of natural sunlight, 
stated: “Of all the artificial illuminants tested, it 
is the nearest approach to sunlight.” 

The effects of this light are like those of natural 
sunlight. It is gratefully warming; short expo- 
sures preduce a sense of physical ease and well- 
being, add to your energy and vitality. If exposed 
too long, you will sunburn, just as in sum- 
mer sunshine, and you may suffer serious 
systemic disturbances. But moderate 


, =. 


This and other types of light are bene- 
ficial in certain diseases, but light is not a cure- 
all. If you are sick, do not court the dangers 
of self-diagnosis, but see your doctor. At his 
command are many types of Eveready National 
Therapeutic Carbons, which are sold on physi- 
cians’ prescriptions only. 

The benefits offered by Eveready Sunshine 
Carbons can be enjoyed by all whose homes 
are supplied with electricity. All that is needed 
is an are lamp suitable for the use of these 
carbons. Such lamps are sold by medical sup- 
ply houses and by some electric light companies. 
If you have any difficulty in finding an are 
lamp in your city, write to us and we will send 

you a list of manufacturers of adequate 
and dependable are lamps. Write to the 
National Carbon Company, Inc., Cleve- 





exposure is desirable and_ builds 
health to higher levels. 


land, Ohio. Unit of Union Carbide 


and Carbon Corporation. 


Sunshine Carbons 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 38. 
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Why More Pay for Teachers 


An Editorial Message 


EXT to our parents, our teachers 
are “our greatest problem.”” No 
doubt that is the sentiment of 





many a young person from nur- 
sery school age to university age 
as he begins again the annual pilgrimage of 
education. But the teacher problem is one 
that presents itself to children and parents 
alike. 

What the parent is in the home, and even 
more—that must the teacher be in the school 
room, where a large part of the waking 
hours of children will be spent during many 
months of the year. But in the choosing of 
that teacher how much attention is given to 
the things that really count—the things be- 
yond degrees, and college hours and years 
of service? 

For after all, degrees do not insure suc- 
cess, nor are college hours anything more 
than prima facie evidence of preparation for 
teaching. And many a teacher has lost 
rather than gained by years of service which 
did not at the same time bring growth and 
progress. 

If this problem of children—the teacher 
—is to be solved, the one must be chosen 
who, in addition to a degree, has a knowl- 
edge of men and women, of life and what it 
means, of service and of the joy that comes 
with it. College hours must be supple- 
mented by an appreciation and love of music, 
and art, and literature, and of the other “use- 
less” things without which life is not worth 
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“The future of the race marches forward on the feet of little children”—Phillips Brooks 


living. Years of service must have brought 
a fuller devotion to children, a keener insight 
into their every being and an always grow- 
ing sense of responsibility to them and to the 
state whose primary interest they are. 

To solve the problem, to bring the right 
person into the relationship of teacher to 
pupil is the burning desire of the teachers of 
America. That is the real meaning of their 
plea for better salaries. Not merely that 
more money may be kept for old age, but 
that more may be spent for books and food 
and clothing which carry confidence and as- 
surance, for travel which broadens the out- 
look on life. That is the real purpose of 
tenure laws—not to provide anyone with 
permanent employment, but to insure an in- 
definite tenure as long as culture and train- 
ing and growth serve the childhood of 
America. 

. Retirement annuities are not appropriated 
primarily for teachers but, essentially and 
fundamentally, in the interests of children 
—that efficiency of service may be the sole 
condition that assures continued employ- 
ment, and that today’s children may have as 
their guide the teacher of today. 

Next to parents, teachers are our greatest 
problem. 


President, The National Education Association 
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CA Dower for 
My Daughter 


By Peggy Pond Church 


If I can give you these things 

I will be content 

And count the days of motherhood 
Well enough spent: 


Eyes that find beauty in 
Shadows on the wall, 

And candle-light at tea-time 
And pear trees tall. 

Ears that welcome soft rain 
Whispering at night, 

And wind on the mountain 
And birds at first light. 


A heart that can find comfort 
In walking alone 

On a tree-grown hillside 

Till grief has flown; 

Or that can stand in trouble 
As trees in rain, 

Lovelier than ever when 

The light comes again. 


Silver I have not, 

Nor a purse of gold, 

To buy you soft raiment 

And jewels to hold. 

And the beauty that your heart 
knows 

And your eyes Can see 

Will never cost a penny, 

{t is always free. 


Nothing more of motherhood 
Shall I demand 

Than to give you ears to hear 
And heart to understand. 


Photograph by Arnold Schréd: 
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bein g demands. 


You are eager to give your child every good thing his physical well- 
Give him also the assurance that the 


God of little children is close in his heart 


LITTLE boy with ing his eyes skyward 
wide-set, honest O | ] Nh O C S t out of the window. 
eyes is writing “Of course you can’ 


this for me. Already 


Ot course you cant, 
silly!’ exclaimed Jack, 


rt s os 
there are exclamation * irritated at the dense- 
points and question Ol 1S] ( Cs ( 1910! } ness of his young dis- 


marks dancing there. I 
am not afraid of most 
of the questions with 
which he can baffle me. 
There are text books 
and encyclopedias and reference libraries with whose aid, 

he will be patient with a mother who wants to learn 
with him, I can unearth answers to even the “stickers.” 
But there are others that I quail before. 

“Mother, what is God? Can I see Him? What does 
He look like?” 

“Why do I say my prayers? Will it come true if I 
ask for a bicycle?” 

“Why do I go to Sunday school? Did Jonah really 
get eaten by the whale?” 

We are so willing to give our children every good 
thing that their health and physical well-being demand. 
We sacrifice hours of our time walking them in the 
out-of-doors, we squeeze the family pocketbook dry to 
give them fresh vegetables and pure milk and rib lamb 
chops, we abandon plans for our own spring coat to 
buy them books and toys and new shoes. But we are so 
seldom willing to take time in the busy routine of our 
days to think through those spiritual verities which may 
make or break them. Oh, we send them to Sunday 
school and teach them “Now I lay me” and present 
them with several books of Bible stories for little ones. 
And all the time we don’t honestly know what we believe 
ourselves, we don't seriously formulate the ideals and 
principles by which we hope they may realize their maxi- 
mum possibilities. With our knowledge of vitamins and 
nutrition, disease protection through serums and cure 
through highly technical therapy we are developing physi- 
cally a race of super men and women. [But they are 
destined to be a curse instead of a blessing to an already 
materialistic age unless we give them spiritual disc rimina- 
tion equivalent to their mental and physical powers. 

Already there are straws to show which way the wind 
is blowing. Freedom has brought license, and religious 
uncertainties have brought despair. Surely the young 
mothers and fathers of today are not themselves far 
enough removed in point of age and experience from the 
source of trouble to close their eyes and settle down in a 
placid rut of misunderstanding. We must help this 
cai young army of ours to build up a new and 
shining edifice that will help to solve their problems and 
answer their need in a world of changing values. 

“What are you drawing, Mary?” asked the child’s 
mother. 

“I’m making a picture of God,” said Mary calmly. 

“But no one knows what God looks like, dear,” pro- 
tested Mother. 

“Well, they will when I get through,” announced 
Mary flatly. 

Jack, aged six, was trying to elucidate the subject of 
God to his small brother of three. 

“But I don’t see Him,” worried small Kenneth, strain- 






By Constance J. Wardell 


ciple. . “Nobody can 
really see Him.” 

“I guess He’s out in 
the kitchen washing the 
dishes,” sighed Kenneth. 

It is essential in any religious instruction to take into 
account this natural tendency of children to anthropo- 
morphism. A large part of it is acquired, however, 
through the child's first approach to God through adult 
opinion of what a baby mind is capable of understand- 
ing. Personally I do not believe in talking down to 
children, least of all in matters of religion. They are 
able to comprehend a great deal more than we com- 
monly assume. I have always found that children are 
remarkably psychic and a mystical interpretation seldom 
fails to arouse response. Leave them free in their own 
mental sphere to imagine their own constantly changing 
conception of infinity. But do not deliberately formulate 
anthropomorphic pictures to inflict upon their sensitive 
minds from an external source. It is pitiful to impress 
images which they may have to unlearn later while 
floundering in dark mists of uncertainty and despair. 


ND so, my little son of the shining eyes, I would not 
paint you a picture of a white-bearded, Santa-Claus 
God, who waves a magic scepter from a gol len throne 
above the skies. I shall tell you that the God of little 
children is much closer than that. He lives in your 
heart in a tiny flame that burns brightly and keeps vou 
warm when you will let it light the way for you. When 
you are naughty it flickers low and makes you cold and 
unhappy. You must tend your lamp, like the Vestal 
Virgins of old, with the oil of loving kindness, true 
thoughts and friendly deeds. 

God did not wish you to live all by yourself in a soli- 
tary world. He made a multitude of other little children, 
black and white, red and yellow, for you to live among 
and love and help. When you are unkind you are mak- 
ing their lamps burn low, too. He wants you to be His 
helper and work with Him to make a happy, beautiful 
“ for us all to live in. 

God gave you a little factory in your head where you 
can make thoughts of your own. He wants you to use 
it hard so that some day these thoughts will grow into 
big thoughts. No one else, not even Mother and Daddy, 
can think things out for you. But God and you, in the 
little workshop of your brain, can make lovely dreams 
come true. 

God loved your strong little body, your husky arms 
and legs, your little mouth and eyes to life, too. He 
wants you to keep them clean and holy so that you may 
always be proud of the Temple in which He lives with 
you. If you are well and strong, your bright eyes will 
see many wonderful things, your mouth will say words 
that will help other people, your hands will do much will 
ing work in a world where no one can be lazy, your legs 
will run long races for high prizes. (Turn to page 36) 
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Modern 
Youth 
Needs 

Modern 

Parents 


Don’t be “an old fusspot’’ 
in the eyes of your children, 
but an up-to-date, un- 
derstanding person who 1s 


a friend as well as a parent 


By Ernest R. Groves 


Author of “Wholesome Childhood” and 
“The Drifting Home’ 


HILDREN nowadays,” said our parents of us, 
“don’t know what it is to buckle down to hard 
work ; all they care about is having a good time. 

Now, when I was young——” and off they would go on a 
amentation over our short-comings plus our superior 
opportunities as compared with their own more handi- 
capped yet more productive years of growth. 

‘Modern youth,” we say of our own offspring, “are 
| engaged in a mad pleasure hunt ; thrift and hard work 
and perseverance are old-fashioned ideals, to be con- 
cealed if indulged in, just as we used to hide our sins. 
Why, these young people don’t even acknowledge their 
misdemeanors by decently camouflaging them. What- 
ever they want to do is, in their eyes, right. They flaunt 
actions that seem to us misdeeds, and smile patiently at 
our stupidity when we try to remonstrate with them.” 

\nd what will our children be saying of their young- 
sters twenty vears from now? Is it human nature to 
t the fun-loving period of life, once we 
re out of it? Or is there something more than a fresh- 
man-sophomore spirit of antagonism in the pulling and 
going on today between parents and 


ook askance < 


hauling that 1s 
children ? 

Where is a modern parent to stand if he is unwilling 
either to stick to the sidelines, mouthing fierce phrases 
to the empty air, or to rush along with the procession, 
coing he knows not where? We hear much about un- 
adjusted children, but little is said about unadjusted par- 
Yet the parents are as often out of gear with social 


ents. 
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@ Youth's at the wheel. 





But parents need not 


conditions and family relationships as are the children. 

Behind the unadjusted child we generally find the 
unadjusted parent, and it takes little searching to dis- 
cover that the parent is largely responsible for the child’s 
predicament. Not that each family can do what it will 
with its children, working apart from all other families, 
since it cannot if it would withdraw its boys and girls 
from the larger world that beckons them to explore life 
outside the home. But the parent who emphasizes the 
gulf between youth and middle age by facing backward 
end recognizing only the standards of his own earlier 
days is making himself a hindrance rather than a help in 
the turbulent period of his child’s growing up. 

The first step of the parent who wishes to understand 
his child must be an unbiased effort to see how recent 
changes in social conditions influence youth. If being 
young were just a biological fact, all young people every- 
where would be much the same; but youth is never 
merely a matter of years. The young people of Japan 
today and yesterday, American youth two generations 
ago and those to be seen here now are as distinct in 
their characteristics as are any two different age-groups 
of the same time and place. 

We do find certain traits common to youth every- 
where, ancient and modern. Young people are normally 


courageous, buoyant, impatient and light-hearted, with 


intermittent periods of abject depression and lack of con- 
Except for these likenesses in their life-attitude, 


fidence. 









be relegated to the position of shock absorbers 





oung folks are a product of prevailing social conditions. 
| hey neither make nor choose the social situation which 
molds them. The adult makes the world into which the 
outh enters and in which he has to live. We who are 
ler meet our experiences with habits and ideas that we 
eveloped yesterday during the period of our childhood 
ind youth when we adjusted ourselves to the sort of 
orld that our parents going before had made for us. 
1 outh always lives in the present. The adult, while he 
ises the resources of the present, brings to it both the 
vantages and liabilities of a past that has largely de- 
rted, crowded out by new social conditions. 
It is this difference that is the chief cause of friction 
tween the young and the old. The child may not have 
uch success in his efforts but, at any rate, he is genu- 
nely attempting to adjust himself to the actual circum- 
tances that meet him face to face. The adult, finding it 
rd to adapt himself to the changing circumstances, con- 
nues as much as he can in his former ways; building 
s home on his own childhood experiences, he insists 
. iat his child conform to a family life only partly adapted 
existing needs. 
We adults are conscious of the rapid and vo'canic 
: iaracter of social changes. Recognizing our difficulties 
dealing with our own problems, it is remarkable that 
should have so little understanding of the greatest 
stacles that face youth, who have no capital of experi- 
ce to borrow from, but must deal at first hand with 













at their next meetin g 


% 


Illustration by H. M. Bonnell 


these new situations. Only by cataloguing 
some of the more radical changes in the 
social conditions that confront youth, can 
we who are older catch a glimpse of the 
ordeal which modern youth faces. 

The critics of youth tell us that they 
are too pleasure-loving, impatient when 
they meet obstacles, and unwilling to go 
without the luxuries they crave but can- 
not afford. Of course you cannot indict 
an entire age-group, but even if these 
faults are commonly shown by young 
people, why should any parent think it 
strange ? 

When home, school and community 
have been pushing the developing youth 
toward a commitment to pleasure as a 
normal expectancy of life, how foolish it 
is for us to suppose that children will de 
velop the virtues of an age of thrift, self- 
resourcefulness and the calm acceptance 
of disagreeable experiences as a necessary 
and proper part of living. 

We did not choose hardships, they were 
thrust upon us. Modern youth lives in an 
age when, to a large extent, hard circum 
stances can be ignored. Naturally, they 
take full advantage of the opportunity 
for pleasure-getting and shy away from 
nardships they do not accept as a normal element of life 

The modern parent must take for granted youthful 
weaknesses that are born of the pleasure-philosophy of 
life, and find compensation in the fact that a multitude 
of young people carry through when a testing expert- 
ence is thrust upon them, even though they are unwilling 
to practice for their ordeal. The wisest parent, however, 
will try to guard his child from excessive commitment to 
the prevailing philosophy of life. This parent will not 
make a morbid attempt to put upon the child artificial 
deprivations, nor will he choke the child’s desires by 
mere authority. He will see to it that the child faces 
from time to time the ordinary disagreeable experie.ces 
that come to him. Such a parent will rejoice that his 
child has a larger quantity of pleasure experiences than 
he himself had in childhood, but he will assist the child 
to discover that life under the happiest auspices cannot 
be a mere joyride. 

Another noticeable social change that greatly affects 
youth is the frankness that has developed between the 
sexes. What used to be called “the conspiracy of silence” 
has broken down, and much of the modesty and reticence 
with reference to sex that was characteristic of earlier 
American life has disappeared. A college administrator 
recently asked, “Do you suppose that our young men and 
women really discuss together sex matters?” 

The answer was “Yes, and with a frankness not pos- 
sible to many adults. But since this is the order of the 
day it cannot have the same (Turn to page 44) 
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Groups interested in child study 
are invited to use this article and 
the outline for study on page 69 
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Phetograph by Ruth Alexander Nichol 


Teach Good Manners Early 


If you wish your children to be well-bred, surround them with an 
atmosphere of courtesy and unselfishness at home 


American 
whole are Joint Author with 


F it is true that 
childen on the 
lacking in good manners 
and reverence, as they are 
often being, what is the Isn't it 
that we have not considered these qualities important 


accused of reason ? 


enough? This indifference seems to be due to a funda- 
mental attitude in our free and easy country; it 1s rooted 
‘a that everyone is as good as everyone else, 


in the id 
and an affec- 


and homage of any 
tation. If parents stop to analyze this assumption 
end follow it through to its logical conclusions, they 
will realize that it leads to a disregard of authority in 


kind is unnecessary 


all forms. 

Ve all know people who are awkward and ill at ease, 
who don’t know when to sit down or when to stand up, 
who are flurried and shift from foot to foot in the pres 
ence of strangers. We have seen young people as well 
as grown-ups who serve themselves most clumsily at 
table, who have unpleasant eating habits, and are a source 
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By Elsie Cleveland Mead 
The odore 
“Good Manners for Children” 


of embarrassment to 
one. There is a right way and 
a wrong way, and the accepted 
rules have come into being as 
the result of trial and error during the long process of 
known as civilization. Table 
manners, as well as social based 
on thought for others, and this leads, of course, to the 
desire to be as little conspicuous and as little notsy as 


every- 


Mead Abel of 


accumulating experience, 
courtesies, are 


possible. 

So I come to my thesis that if parents conclude that 
good manners are important they will see to it that thet 
children acquire them while very young, when they 
absorb by imitation and unconsciously. 

During the last year I have had many interesting dis- 
cussions with young parents. All concede that the) 
adore well-mannered children and that proper behavior 
should be taught to older children, though they acknow! 
edge that very few older children of their acquaintance 


practice even the rudiments of (Turn to page 45) 








ther well-meaning 


“raise” a child, but 


This Serious Business of 
Being a Father 


By Calvert McCay 


What This Parent Found Out Will H. elp You 


S the father of four children, I am seriously intent 
upon being a good father, but I am not sure that 

I know how to go about it. The literature on 

e subject, of which I have read a good deal, seems to 
ress one point above all others—Dad must be a pal. 
e must play with the children, be interested in what 
terests them, share their joys and griefs, and thus main- 
n such an atmosphere of comradeship that he will be 
eir natural confidant. This, of course, applies par- 


ticularly to the case of boys, and as three-fourths of my 


iildren are boys, it would seem to apply to me. but 

unt truth is that I do not measure up to this stand- 

| and I never shall. Does it follow that I am a failure 

a father? Maybe it does. I do not know any way 

find out except to wait a few years and see how things 
evelop. 

In the years in which I have watched my children I 


have been impressed with certain ideas which have 


most become convictions. Too much overhead inter- 


erence, it seems to me, is unfair to children. Too 


uch legislation, I think, is as great an evil in the 
me as in the state. We talk about “raising” children, 
s if their development were in our hands—ours the 
tive, important part in their up-growing. This seems 
me to represent 
totally wrong at- < 
tude. Parents and 


ults may indeed 


ere is an excel- 
nt chance that in 
doing they have 
ne the child an 
reparable wrong 
1 foisted upon 
iety a new mem- 
whose life will 
artificial / 
parasitic mr 
stead of / t ¢ 
ree, inde- aA 
lent, and 
pable of making an origi- 
contribution. My no- 
of the parent’s role is 
he should be an inter- 
observer, always ob- 
ant and always inter- 
ted, but never needlessly 
rusive. I may be wrong, 
it seems to me that one 
the major crimes of par- 
ts in bringing up children 
too much interference. 
lt seems to me that a 


rge proportion of the q 4 


aults” of children which 





“Let them 
a | one ! T 00 
much interfer- 
ence 1s a com- 
mon crime of 
parents,” says a 


fath er of fou r 


juveniles to go racing through the house yelling 




























Illustration by 


Robb Bee be 


worry parents is due to the inevit 
able clash between the youngsters 
points of view and interests and 
those of the adults. An example 
of this is the matter of noise-mak 
ing. From the adult point of view 
it is no doubt very undesirable for 


like 


savages, leaving a trail of muddy tracks, kicked-up rugs, 
and over-turned chairs behind them. And since in most 
households the adult point of view has back of it the 
weight of authority, such conduct is usually frowned 
upon. Sometimes it is violently restrained. I am not 
saying that it should not be. Being (Turn to page 51) 
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How to Adopt 


All Your Doubts and Questions about Adoption 





By Frances Lockridge 


Photographs courtesy) of 


State Charities Aid Association, New York 








physical care until they are rosy and attractive. A few 
months of carefully supervised diet, ot attention from 
a nurse and of fresh air and quiet in decent surround- 
ings often work wonders in children. 

Any of the accidents, tragedies and misfortunes which 
befall human beings may render a child homeless 
through no fault of his own, or, in some cases, through 
no fault of his parents. Or circumstances may operate 
to change a mother so that she becomes irresponsible 
and deserts her child, or a father’s weakness may leave 
quite destitute and neglected a small brood whose mother 








child is offered for 


Before a 
adoption he is given a com- 
plete physi al examination 


T IS not unnatural that 
many persons who long 
for a child and who un- 
derstand children hesitate to 
satisfy their longing. Many 
hold back only because they 
feel they do not know the 





most generally approved 
methods of adopting chil- 
dren. 
The best way to go about . 


adopting a child is to call 
upon or write to one of the 


many reliable children’s or- 
ganizations in the United 
States who do this kind of 
work. You will be some- 
what astonishea, once you 
have made contact with a Think what it would 


child-placing agency, to find 
how much work it does for 
you. You will find that 
many of the questions in your mind have been answered 
by the agency long before the child is offered to vou. 
Certain precautions which long experience has taught 
are necessary have been almost automatically taken. 

\ll organized child-placing agencies have at their 
command or on their staff a competent doctor. In 
almost all cases, the first step is a complete general 
physical examination, including such special laboratory 
tests and examinations by experts as the background 
of the child and the general examination may indicate 
It is, of course, obvious that many chil- 
dren who come under the care of children’s agencies 
are not in the best physical condition. It is, therefore, 


are necessary. 


customary for children to be boarded and given special 
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mean to 


you - 


has died and who are 
s¥ thus cast upon public 
support. There are cases 
where both parents are 
dead or where a father 
has remarried and his 


new wife has a family 
already, or where both 
parents have proved 
themselves so shiftless 
and worthless and lack 
ing in normal love and 
desire to bring up their 
children decently that it 
is necessary for the law 
to step in and declare 





them unfit guardians. 
The judge then looks 
around for some _ plan 
which will give these 
helpless children a de- 
cent opportunity and 
>» often he sees the way 


out in a_child-placing 
agency and commits the 
children to such an or- 
ganization. There are 
foundlings, too, and chil- 
dren abandoned or mis 
treated bv _ relatives. 
There are babies whose existence presents to the young 
mother an inescapable problem, whose whole future and 
even whose existence depends upon providing some 
other care than her own for the child. Child-placing 
agencies seek always to persuade a mother to keep her 
child and even assist her when possible in working out 
some plan, but there are circumstances where such a 
solution is impossible and the child’s welfare demands 
that he receive the name and the care and j 
good foster family. 

“Ts it possible to know something of the child’s family 
background and who his mother and father were?” 

[It is possible. All reliable agencies collect and sys- 
tematize information on the child, the nationality and 


tousle-headed 
youngster climb up on the arm of your chair and call 


‘Mother’ 


have a 


le ve ot a 






























ily 


\VS- 
and 





a Child 
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eligion of his parents, their health and capacities as 
ll as the general background of the second genera- 
on. Records are kept and in many cases foster chil- 
ren have been given information after they were 
rown up. Such confidential matters are kept in the 
ife of an agency or are sealed until foster parents wish 
he foster child to have the information. 

Legal complications are, for the most part, forestalled. 
ew agencies accept children without some form of com- 
itment or surrender so that the likelihood of a par- 
nt’s returning, Enoch-Arden like, years later, is re- 
ite. There are rare cases where parents achieve either 
sense of responsibility, or an ability to support their 
idren or a belated desire for them because they have 
iched an age where they can work. In such cases, 
agency has protected the foster parent legally so that 
here is no valid claim. All information in the hands 
the agency is regarded as confidential and the greatest 
ire 1s taken to protect it. 

lhere is certain information foster parents must give 
nd, in addition, there are certain requirements which 
ust be met. Three references are required, a visit 
om a member of the staff of the agency must be per- 
itted and the health of the foster parents must be 
tablished by an interview with the family doctor or 
some positive method. A formal application blank 
ust be filled out and foster parents must make a 
‘ar statement as to their religion. The law requires 
at children be placed in homes of the same religious 
faith to which they belong. The visitor will also expect 

ormation as to the family income, how they live 

what they do. 


WY) eee important, however, than any of these 
things, is the human environment which the fos- 
ter parents create about them and which is more likely 
help or hinder a child in- his development than the 
ore external aspects of the home. In a discussion of 
is subject under the topic, “Home-findings,” at the 
ent meeting of the Connecticut State Conference, it 
s stated: “It is the character and personality of the 
ster parents, their generosity of spirit, their under- 
nding of each other, tolerance toward one another 
their willingness to help a child develop his own 
tentialities, that count most.” 
Continuing, the author made this observation: “There 
uld be shown a readiness to accept the fact that 
ildren cannot and should not automatically be mod- 
ed into patterns too precisely determined by adults 
instead need to be taught and trained according to 
od standards and at the same time be helped to keep 
eir own individualities.” 
In short, the human qualities of the foster father 
nd the foster mother are regarded as of vital im- 
rtance. Such information is, of course, more often 
sed than set down by rule and rote and all gather- 
of information is a friendly process and is really 
st the business of “getting acquainted.” 
oster parents welcome this opportunity and under- 
ind the necessity for knowledge of the home in select- 
the child best suited to it, and all such investigation 
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This little boy brought laughter, love 
and a happiness tt had never known 
to a childless home 


is conducted in a friendly, tactful way. The whole 
relationship of foster parents to the agency to which 
they apply is usually a friendly and co-operative one 
and, on both sides, information is freely given so that 
the plan may be a permanent one and (Turn to page 60) 
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@ Could you study in all 
this confusion? Of course 
not. Neither can your 


children 


dirs 


Illustration by 
Edward Monks 


By Elsie 


S. Conners 


How Can I Help My Child 


With His Homework? 


S “homework” a bugbear in your household? If it is 
you can banish that trouble. There are four requisites 
for your children’s successful home study—a definite 

time, a definite place, proper privacy, and adequate equip- 
ment. Once these four requirements are met there will 
soon cease to be any need of nagging reminders from 
parents that it is time to study, and rebellion on the part 
of children will go down before an orderly routine that 
has as its object their best interests as well as their con- 
venience. On how well your child studies at home de- 
pends his success or his failure at school and your atti- 
tude toward his work is of prime importance. 

Mrs. Blake is a typically devoted mother. She is eager 
to do all that she can to help her son who is in junior 
high school. 

“But I just can’t make him study at home,” she sighs 
in despair, as Mr. Blake frowns over the latest report 
card, 

“T’ll see to that myself this month,” promises Mr. 

slake grimly, so the following night the battle is on. 
Billy is intercepted just as he is dashing forth to join his 
friends, whose shouts indicate that a ball game is already 
in progress. 

“You can’t go, Bill,” says his father, “until you have 
done your homework.” 

“By that time it will be too dark to play ball,” wails 
Billy. “I don’t have much to do anyhow; I[’ll study as 
soon as I come in.” 
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But Mr. Blake, with memories of the report card still 
fresh in his mind, remains firm, and after a hectic search 
for his books, Billy gloomily seats himself at a corner 
of the dining-room table.” The process of study is de 
cidedly retarded by his own recreant attitude, and finally 
completely halted by the discovery that he has lost hi 
arithmetic assignment. Consequently, the young student 
must sally forth to ask one of the loudly shouting ball 
players where the lesson is. A protracted conference 
ensues. Mr. Blake, hovering in the background, suspect 
that the subject matter has shifted from arithmetic 
baseball and calls his son home again. Billy drags hu 
self back at his father’s command and there are a fe 
moments of desultory effort, after which he drops In 
arithmetic in disgust and turns to writing a theme. 

“T can’t do this,” he soon decides. Then his father 
either insists upon action, which results in the kind of 
scene many parents know and every parent dreads, 
Billy is victor and emerges at a triumphant run to sei 
a bat and enter the ball game. 

Next door, Mary Wilkins is trying to study at a cor- 
ner of the dining-room table while Mother “clears away.” 
Mary’s teacher has said that every history lesson should 
be carefully read at least three times, and Mary is faith- 
fully following instructions. She has just finished a 
hasty first reading when the conversation of the family 
as thev come in and out of the room attracts her atte: 
tion. Her eyes are on her history (Turn to page 6! 
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How to Initiate 
Your Child into 
the Mysteries 
of Language 


By Dr. Ethel B. Waring 


Director of the Nursery School, 


Cornell University 


HE language training of children 

cannot be begun too early, for 

the baby a year old is able to as- 
sociate words with ideas. The mother 
must choose her words carefully and 
enunciate them clearly, for it is by 
listening to her that the baby is learn- 
ing, not only how to speak, but how to 
think. Through words he learns to 
know and understand the mysterious 
world in which he finds himself. 

Careful studies of babies one and 
two years old show us that many infant 
habits are built in response to definite words. Words 
such as “nice,” right,” “bad,” “must” or “must not” 
are the keys which the mother carries to unlock the 
complicated machinery of her child’s habits, of his ways 
of behaving. 

Babies often seem to be entirely aware of very subtle 
lements in the conduct of mother or nurse. The mother 
can say the same words and baby will respond in very 
different ways, depending upon whether the mother’s 
face is smiling, indifferent, or cross, and whether her 
voice has a happy inflection or perhaps the abrupt inflec- 
tion of surprise or the steady inflection of approval. If 
the same manner, the same tone or the same word is 
consistently associated with any little experience in the 
life of the child, he will soon begin to interpret this 
manner, tone, or word as a key to the response which 
he is expected to make. It would seem to be very 
important then that when the child is learning the mean 
ing of words he should learn them in the easiest way and 
in a way that will be helpful to him in his adjustment 
to people in the home or outside. 


The little child usually learns the meaning of the 





Photograph by Ruth Alexar 


“Right!” says Mother when the lid slips onto the pot. 
Small Brother echoes the word, proud of his ach 1evement 


word “right,” for example, more or less accidentally 
His mother could very easily help him to learn the 
meaning more readily and with less chance of con 
fusion. As he manipulates his mother’s pans and lids 
perhaps a lid suddenly slips onto a pot, delighting and 
surprising the infant. Looking to his mother for aj 
right” or some othe 


“cc 


proval, she may smilingly say 
word which may reasonably be associated with success 
ful attainment. Every time he puts the lid onto the pot 
if she repeats the same word with the same approving 
manner, that word will soon become a key associated 
with a very satisfving way of behaving \fter a time 
when the baby takes up the lid and the cover, he may 
look expectantly toward his mother and wait for her t 


ask him. “Can vou do it right?” and at that key wor 
ke may start deliberately to put the cover on the pot 
with as much skill as possible. Later he himselit may 


try to say the word when he succeeds in his effort. There 
are, no doubt, other playthings which he uses in a similat 
way. He may have a wooden spoon in one hand and in 
the other hand a tall can. Suddenly the spoon happens 
to go into the open end of the can (Turn to page 54) 
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“My Father Wasa Pack Peddler” 


Are our children coddled darlings? You cannot escape the question raised 
in this true but necessarily anonymous confession by 2 well-known author 


Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer 


HENEVER I tell my children 
stories about myself as a little 
girl, the stories are for the most 
part happy ones. I was the last but one 
of a family of eight children—American 
born of parents who had come to this 
country twenty years of age and penniless 
immigrants. Fortunately for me, the 
years of poverty, so inevitably the portion 
of the immigrant, were almost over by 
the time I was born. My 
father, a pack peddler, had 
drifted to southern Indiana, 
where he set up a small store 
in a country village and later, 
through the initiative of his 
second son, a boy of twelve, 
a larger store in a city of 
some twenty thousand. The 
business throve and my 
father and brother were soon 
numbered among the leading 
merchants of the town. 
My childhood was a com- 
fortable, fairly contented 
one. Yet when I reached 
maturity the handicaps of my 
upbringing or rather, of my 
upspringing—since I was in 
no sense of the words 
“brought up’? — made me 
slowly but clearly aware of 
just what it means to be 
American born of immigrant parents. 
The very classification implies an adjustment. It 
is an adjustment that in a way is harder for the child 
of the immigrant to make than for the immigrant 
himself. The immigrant, because of the urgency of 
his economic problems, is frequently without spiritual 
strivings. He has not the American education which. 
though it gives to his child the appearance of being like 
any other native-born American, is often so at variance 
with the child’s roots and background that serious mal- 
adjustment results. Finally, the immigrant, even though 
living in America, very often remains in his own world. 
Though my mother and father were far away from the 
ehetto life of the large eastern cities. their friends were 
immigrants like themselves, their church—an orthodox 
Jewish synagogue—gave them the same religious outlook 
they had known in Europe, even their food and many 
of their daily customs were survivals of the life they 
had lived as children. 
But for us of the second generation the storv was 
quite different. English was our language, our educa- 
tion was American, America was our world. To go into 
that world poorly equipped as all of us did, meant seri- 
ous nervous breakdowns for three of my brothers and 
sisters, for me it meant problems of adjustment from 
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which my own children—American born \merican 
parents—will, I hope, be happily free. 

Whenever I think of myself as a little girl, I see an 
emaciated child of ten, sallow, 
eagerly alive. I am wearing a new black dress—not a 
mourning garment, 


~ 


serious-eved, tense, 
however, as the dress is a free choice. 
It is a copy of a dress cut down from her mother’s 
Sunday black which my best friend proudly wears. My 
ewn mother had suggested that blue or brown might 
suit me better, but as I felt sufficiently grown up for 
black and as my mother, who had borne nine children 
and raised six before me, was weary of problems— 
particularly those she considered minor problems, such 
as the cut or color of a dress—I had my way. 

I do not think I was a particularly wilful child. Being 
a member of a large family, I was rather an adaptable 
young person. But since there was no planning of any 
sort for me—my clothes, my education, my leisure— 
I became used to taking these matters in hand for myself 


As I grew older, I was more and more impatient of 








what I called the “butting in” on my affairs of my med- 
esome brothers and sisters. 
Thus I grew up without direction or discipline. The 

result was that, except for some of the things I| learned 

it school out of books (and in those days school was 

] chiefly books) I learned much incorrectly and nothing 
thoroughly. I had an aptitude for music which mani- 

fested itself in my fondness for dancing on the brick 

sidewalk in front of our house on summer evenings, or 

sitting literally by the hour in a worn hammock singing 

songs that I had learned in school or from street com- 

inions, or which I made up myself. An older sister 

lecided, one winter, that I must take music lessons. But 

music lessons meant practising in a cold, dimly. lighted 

“front parlor’ separated by a back parlor and a long 

tark hall from the dining room where all of the family 

ife—eating, card playing, reading, even napping—went 

n. I was lonely and frightened in the big front room 

with its awesome tufted-satin company furniture. Fear 

nd dread of solitude rather than the irksomeness of 















My father and 
mother turned to 
me, their Amert- 
can daughter, to 
help them in their 
adjustments to life 
inanew world 


scales soon put an end 





” to my music lessons. 

[I was fond of read- 
in ; ' 
ng and went almost 
“9 every day after school 
4 ) the public library for 
i a book. That was be- 
i. re the day of charm- . 
‘ ng children’s rooms 
. ith trained librarians 
7 charge of children’s reading. Though I read many 
- trashy book, including novels which I began before | 
“y vas eleven, I do not remember any positive harm that 
a me to me from my miscellaneous reading. The fact, 
. wever, that despite my omnivorous and constant de- 
re uring of books, I missed many a worth-while volume, 
oe is something I regretted keenly when I grew older 
Ny d my real education began. 
my Just as my immigrant parents could not direct my 
-" iding into the proper channels, so they were unable to 
) 











teach me anything of the out-of-doors. We lived in a 
small city with trees and flowers and plenty of open 
space all about. I was sensitive to the world around me, 
avid for information concerning it. But until I reached 
my last two years at high school there was no one to tell 
me the names of any except the commonest wild flowers, 
the names of the trees and stars, the habits of the birds. 
Irom the brother and sister nearest me in age I learned 
about matters of sex long before I was ready to under- 
stand—the men and boys from the livery stable across 
the way from our house were my brother’s informants 
and my sister had picked up amazing stories of sex 
perversions from other girls in the street. 

I never thought of going to my parents with any 
problem that troubled me. On the contrary my immi- 
grant mother, as my sisters and brothers grew up and 
married or went off to larger cities, turned to me, the 
American, for advice and counsel! I was not more 
than eleven at the time, but I recall distinctly how I told 
my mother just what she must say in a quarrel with 
some neighbors. I taught my mother to read and to write, 
corrected her grammar, even gave her and my father sug 
gestions (which they scorned) about their table manners. 


HIS anomalous position for the child of being ad 

viser and teacher to his parents, though it creates 
a false sense of superiority, does make for self-reliance 
In my own case, though | was temperamentally shy and 
physically rather a sluggish child, the fact that I was 
early put “on my own” and much was expected of me 
forced me to overcome these limitations. 

The trips I used to make alone over the river to Loutis- 
ville, from the age of seven on, stand out vividly in my 
mind, These visits—to my favorite cousins—usually 
took place on Saturdays, when we had no 
school, and since my family was always tre- 
mendously busy in our store on that day, 
there was no one to accompany me. In 
order to reach my cousins’ house, which was 
in a respectable middle-class neighborhood, 
I had, after alighting from the interurban 
trolley, to walk some eight blocks through 
the tenderloin district of Louisville. On 
several streets there was a saloon on each 
of the f corners, with negroes, Ital- 





tour 
ians, degenerate Americans, both men and 
women, lounging around the doors. I was 
always very much frightened by these thick- 
voiced, bleary-eyed derelicts ; | was sickened 
by the smell of sweetish brandy and stale 
beer that came through the swinging doors 
of the saloons to mingle with the other 
odors that filled the humid air of a Louis- 
ville summer. Yet fairly holding my breath, 
as well as carefully clutching my precious 
dime—one nickel for my return fare, the 
other for my glass of chocolate soda water- 

I pressed on, and after fifteen minutes of 
brisk walking reached the rambling house 
where lived my uncle and aunt and their 
eleven children. As I look back now I am 
appalled to think of the dangers to which I was exposed 
on these trips. 

In immigrant homes of many children, where there 
is no planning for the individual, the individual, in order 
to impress himself upon the unheeding group must, if 
he has any spirit at all, become loud and aggressive 
The unpleasant self-assertiveness and exhibitionism so 
often discernible in the children of unassuming immi- 
grant parents is very frequently due to this need for 
self-expression. (Turn to page 48) 
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) you take hikes with 
your youngsters and 
their friends? If you 
't you are missing not only 
a lot of fun but a chance to de- 
velop a rare companionship 
with the children of your neigh- 
borhood. You haven't time for 
such things ? Oh, hustle through 
the housework, do only the es- 
sentials some morning, and see 
for yourself whether it isn’t 
well worth your while to get 
acquainted, not as a parent, but 
as a pal, with your own chil- 
dren as well as the children with 
whom yours are growing up. 
Just as regularly as Saturday 
morning comes round, a chorus 
of voices is heard at our house 
asking when we are going to 
start on a hike and what we 
shall take for lunch. When 
Bob's mother proposed an all- 
day motor trip to a nearby city 
for a recent Saturday the eight- 
‘-old’s disapproving reply 
“Why, Mother, there’s a 
-on!” This crowd of young- 
would rather hike than 
Many mothers and fathers 
re doubtful as to whether they 
us with their children, 
sure that if they would 


< 
| 
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every once in awhile 
to walk four or five miles into 
the country with their children 
and their children’s friends they 
would know those youngsters as 
they never could in weeks of 


eCVerVvG 


ly association at home. 
When we ro on hikes I do not 


+ 


trv to do all the things these boys and girls do—I cannot 


climb trees and I prefer not to race all over the landscape 
trving to find an attractive place for lunch. But I take 


them where they can have reasonable freedom, and IT am 
disciplining myself not to put upon them too many re- 
strictions. Most of us forget too easily how sure-footed 
we were at the same age and tremble at the thought of 
pernvtting our. own children to do the things which we 
ourselves did with so much pleasure. 

The story of our Saturday hikes is not a tale of ventur- 
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Go Hiking with 
the Youngsters 


By Dorothy Whitehead Hough 


One sure way to a rare com- 
panionship with your chi 
dren and their friends 
through the gateway 
out-of-doors 
ing where others would 1 
dare to FO. ‘There are quiet 
moments when everyon 
listens to a bird call, tryi 
to locate the singer, a1 
then creeping up softly 
get a closer view of the lit 
tle creature. These m 
ments of silence are rat 
to he sure. Six to ten livel 
boys and girls find it hat 
to restrain themselves for long at a time, and one or an 
other will invariably forget to move with the care neces 
sarv—there’s a whirr of wings and our bird has taken 
flight. 

But there are other things to attract their alert atten 
tion. A baby rabbit, hopping fearfully over plowed 
ground, squeaks his terror as small but sympathetic fin 
vers close over his soft fur. Someone wants to take th 
bunny home for a pet, but he is finally persuaded not 
carry off the mother rabbit’s baby. (Turn to page 67 
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entistry Made Easy 


Children need no longer fear the dentist. Every parent should 





know of the new method of caring for children’s teeth 


By Julia H. 
Railey 


Illustration by 
Jack Price 


NTER a brand 

new professional 

person: The 
Pedodontist. His pa- 
tients come to him at 
the age of three. 

Some parents are 
still unaware that .a 
revolution, a peaceful 
revolution, has occur- 
red within the profes- 
sion of dentistry. No 
longer is repair of 
teeth the whole art 
and performance of 
dentists ; prevention of 
the need for repair is 
the modern program, 
and practice. 

Instead of waiting, 
as in the past, until a 
child’s tooth cavities 
are “large enough to 
fill,” it is the present- 
day mother’s business 
to take her childrento i 


a dentist as soon as a 





“What!” cries a 
startled mother. “You 
don't expect me to 
coax a child of three 
into a dental chair to 
have any ‘pits and fis- 
sures’ filled. It can't 
be done.”’ 

But it is being done 
A brand new profes 
sional person is aris- 
ing in the land to do 
it the Pedodontist or 
children’s dentist. He 
has a charming office 
full of toy Ss, little 
chairs and tables, and 
perhaps even a canary 
bird or an aquarium. 
He is not feared and 
dreaded because he 
begins his work so 
early, when the repair 
is so slight that it 
doesn’t hurt. The 
work of his life is pre 
vention, not repair; 
his cards go out at 
regular intervals to re- 
mind parents that a 
new pair of teeth, 
whether temporary or 
permanent, will have 
erupted and that their 
children must be 
brought in for his 
hair-fine “explorer” to 
find any cracks in that 
dam of enamel which 


new tooth puts in its @ This small patient can smile confidently at the dentist’ safeguards tooth 
appearance; it is the because he knows it won't hurt. The care of his teeth health, There are 


present-day dentist’s 
husiness to explore 
with an instrument fine as a needle for those tiny “de- 
velopmental” pits and fissures in the enamel’s formation 
which cause all later cavities. It is his further business 
to smooth and fill those fissures, thus safeguarding a 
tooth from decay for life, provided ordinary care and a 
good mineral-containing dietary are assured. 

Once upon a time the “milk” teeth or first “baby” 
teeth were allowed to decay and fall out because they 
“didn’t matter.” We now know that underneath that 
“baby set” the permanent set is forming in the jaw be- 
tween the age: of two to four years, and these new 
teeth may be iniected by bad “milk” teeth or may come 
in crooked if there are gaps in the first trench. Mean- 
while the small child’s digestion is bad because of poor 
mastication. 

The first teeth do matter and the important time for 
dentistry to begin is at about three years of age, when 
the baby set is complete 


began before he was born 





chiefly routine fillings 
at the ages of three, 
when the “baby” set is complete; at six, when the six- 
year molars are inspected ; at nine, the bicuspids; and at 
twelve, the twelve-vear molars. Cleanings; re-checks; 
instruction in a proper mineral diet ; hygiene—that 1s th 
new regime. And if there is no pedodontist in your tow 
your own family dentist will doubtless do the job if you 
ask him to. 

The new science of preventive dentistry has long since 
passed the point of experimentation. The chief pioneer 
in the movement, the Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Chil 
dren in Boston, which is affiliated with the Harvard and 
Tufts Dental Schools, began its revolutionary work in 
1915. Within ten years the teeth of 155,000 Boston 
school children had been treated. Ejighty-two per cent 
of the children “preventively” treated in 1915, and sub- 
sequently given annual teeth cleaning and re-check for 
fillings which rarely need replacement and for small 
cavities or fissures in new teeth, (Turn to page 62) 
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“Now This Is What I'd Do—’” 


Prize Winning Answers to a Difficult Parental Problem 


OW can we help 

Betty to be a co- 

operative as well 
as an independent person? 
The following letters in 
response to the August 
problem may throw some 
light on the subject: 


First Prize 

OUR - YEAR - OLD 

Betty has a normal and 
natural desire for inde- 
pendence. However, be- 
cause of Betty’s previous 
treatment a conflict has 
grown up between her and 
her parent. She struggles 
for independence and at 
the same time against all 
supervision. She does not co-operate or 
manifest obedience or caution. Betty 
is not too young to be an independent 
and at the same time a co-operative 
member of society. 

Take Betty home at once after the 
truck episode, and for awhile make 
every effort to avoid all situations in 
which Betty’s independence may cause 
danger to herself or unnecessary incon- 
venience to others. Then give Betty 
every opportunity to “do it alone.” 
Think twice or even three times before 
offering help or advice. Try to lose all 
feeling of dismay over possible dis- 
astrous effects of her activities. But 
see that she feels the effects of her own 
actions, whether pleasurable or dis- 
agreeable. 

Then arrange situations where Betty 
must do what “seems best” or “is 
wisest.” Let her help wash dishes. She 
can wash the silver. You are going to 
wash the glassware because it requires 
more care than she can give it. If she 
objects let her go away or else decide 
to do as you say. She may want to 
help make the beds. Tell her to make 
her own or her doll’s, that you are go- 
ing to make the big beds. Hold to your 
decisions and work on this plan for sev- 
eral days or until Betty responds with- 
out conflict. 

Then venture out with the idea of 
substituting an agreeable activity for 


What Would You Do in a Case Like This? 


David is six years old, and a reasonably happy child, but he kicks the offending object 
has one fault which distresses his parents. Whenever he stumbles 


over a chair or any other obstacle, he becomes very angry, and 


THE AUGUST PROBLEM 


Betty, at the age of four, is very determined to do 
things for herself without adult interference. 
delays the street car when she insists upon getting on 
by herself, detains passengers in the apartment house 
elevator while she puts her velocipede on, and does 
not want to take her mother’s hand when crossing a 
busy street. Her mother allows her to cross alone at A 
corners which are controlled by policemen. Recently 
she pulled her hand away from her mother’s and 
darted alone into the traffic at a very busy crossing. 
Her mother tried to explain the dangers, but upon 
their return she again pulled away and ran into the 
street alone, stopping a large truck, from which she 
narrowly escaped. 


the one you want to control. Before 
leaving the apartment say “I am going 
to put your tricycle on the elevator be- 
cause I do it faster and we will keep no 
one waiting. You carry this letter and 
put it in the box when we get down- 
stairs, for I am sure you are tall 
enough to reach the box.” As you come 
near the street car say, “Betty, you can 
pay the conductor, I am going to lift 
you onto the street car.” Or if it is 
impractical to let her pay the conductor, 
give her an interesting package to carry. 
Before crossing the street get a firm 
hold on her hand, and after getting her 
attention say, “I am going to hold your 
hand while we are crossing the street. 
You look both ways and tell me when 
there are no cars so we can go across.” 

In other words, avoid all cajoling, 
begging, threatening, half-hearted in- 
sistence that Betty have help or that 
she hurry. But above all, hold fast to 
3etty’s desire for independence, en- 
courage it and, except in cases of abso- 
lute danger and extreme discomfort to 
others, wait patiently until she “does it 
by herself.” Also be on guard that she 
does not develop wilfulness and utter 
disregard for others.—Mrs. Dorothy H. 
Wolf, Chicago, Il. 


Second Prize 


In our family we have a_ problem. 
The “heroine” in this instance is four- 


over a footstool. 


year-old Betty — strong- 
willed, self-centered, and 
often a law unto herself. 
After she had a_ second 
time followed her own im- 
perious judgment across a 
hazardous, crowded street, 
we tried the following 
stunt: 


She 


little fellow whose 
most prized possession is 
a good-sized toy truck was 
invited over for the after- 
noon, with some. other 
children who brought their 
toys. First of all, we pre- 
tended that the hall was a 
long street. Tommy pushed 
his truck up and down, 
making important deliver- 
ies. Some children were appointed po- 
licemen for heavy-traffic corners, while 
several little girls played at “safety,” 
escorting their dolls across the highway. 
As we had expected, Betty grabbed her 
doll and dashed across without awaiting 
signals. Down sped the truck just in 
time to catch the doll’s feet. The chil- 
dren’s cries of “Look out!” “Wait for 
the signal” had availed nothing at the 
moment, but were recalled with effect 
after the accident. This poor broken 
doll has been kept, a constant reminder 
to Betty. 

A few days later we all learned some 
valuable lessons from home-made ele- 
vators. When Betty’s doll came to 
grief in the push and scramble of load- 
ing the elevator, the other children were 
frank in their words of disapproval. 

Now Betty corrects and directs all 
others on these points.—Mrs. Mildred 
N. Pelzer. (Will Mrs. Pelzer please 
send us her address, so payment can be 
made.—TuHeE Epitors.) 


Third Prize 


Betty should be permitted to do all 
she can for herself, even to the extent of 
some inconvenience to adults, but she 
must be taught that it is an accomplish- 
ment to be proud of only when done 
with the least possible interference with 
others. (Turn to page 38) 


A New Problem 


One day, not long ago, he stumbled 


He drew back, gave it a vicious kick and then— 
for the first time—began to swear. 


$30 in Prizes for the Best Answers 


CuHILpREN, The Magazine for Parents, offers a first prize of 
$15.00, a second prize of $10.00, and a third prize of $5.00 for the 


best answers to this difficult parental problem. 


They should 


Parents 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., by Oct. 20, 1928. 
A committee of the Board of Editors will serve as the judges. If, 
in their opinion, two or more answers are of equal merit, dupli- 


cate prizes will be awarded. 
Contest manuscripts cannot be returned. 
answers will be published in an early issue. 


explain the reasons for the recommended action. The answers 
should not be more than 300 words in length, and should be sub- 


The prize-winning 
mitted to the Contest Editor of CHitprEN, The Magazine for 
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Equipment 
that makes 
Housecleanin g 3 


Kas 


Why be a drudge? 
Here are suggestions 
for cleaning your home 
) without upsetting it 


IECE-MEAL house- 
cleaning is the best kind 
for mothers of small 
children. There is no up- 
| to upset the baby’s 
dule and to bring discom- 
to everyone under the 
tree. The living quar- 
re just as immaculate as 
were in the days when 
seasonal wrecking cam- 
gns were universal. In 
it is possible nowadays to keep 
perpetually clean if new 
ods and equipment, which science 
provided, are employed. This is 
ill item in a mother’s life. Clean 
ters make for clean children and 
lify laundry problems. 
‘ut no one can deny the presence of 
ew seasonal demands. Autumn is 
ideal time for outdoor painting, for 
new paint will not blister with heat 
there are few inseets to bother. 
overs and summer draperies need 
washed and packed away. It is a 
te of time to iron them, as they will 
rinkled in storage so that they will 
to be ironed before use anyway. 
furniture, fans, garden tools and 
ngs are to be put away and covered 
paper to keep out dust. If there is 
danger of the screens rusting, they 
be rubbed with a little oil when the 
len tools are being coated with it. 
outside of the windows require a 
, Which is work for the professional 
ner if his services are available. 
* are various appliances with long 


TrOOoTHNS 


lles for washing downstairs win- 
that are an excellent investment 
this work must be done by a 


ave decided, after trying various 
that it is impossible to engage in 
cleaning programs without 
lecting the children and bringing 


sive 














Illustration by 
Lazarnick 


great fatigue to the worker. It is more 
desirable to keep the house as clean as 
possible all the time by the daily routine, 
and every month to give one room espe- 
cial attention. 


HE daily work naturally falls into 

this classification of tasks: dusting, 
brushing up surface dirt, waxing some 
of the thresholds and other places where 
traffic is heavy and wiping up with a 
cloth moistened in water the spots on 
floors and other surfaces that require 
this treatment. Scrubbing large areas 
is almost of the past. If there are places 
where it must be done because the floor 
is not finished in a way that will repel 
soil, it can be made easier by using a 
minimum supply of water on the floor. 
It is as strenuous to wipe up the sur- 
plus water as to remove the soil. The 
hands can be protected by the employ- 
ment of the self-wringing mop. There 
are mops that make it unnecessary to 
moisten the hands. 

When a room is being cleaned thor- 
oughly, the work may be spread out 
over the entire month. Much washing 
is to be done. Curtains, furniture, win- 
dows, rugs and pillows are to be bathed. 
Liquid wax may be used for cleansing 
the floor, which must be polished. Some- 


You can be a better house- 
keeper and a better mother 
have the he lp of 


labor-saving devices 


if you 


By Nell B. 
Nichols 


Consultant 
in Home 


Ex onomics 


times there is paint 
ing to be done and 
repairs to be made about the house 

Daily dusting unimportant 
and trite, but the clever homemaker ap- 
preciates that it should not be slighted 
if unnecessary work is to be avoided 
A little dust may be removed quickly if 
it has just alighted from its journey in 
the air, but if the particles are allowed 
to collect for several days, they become 
embedded. Sometimes they are held by 
a film of grease, which complicates their 
removal from wallpaper, fabrics and 
other surfaces. 


sounds 


WS per ipe shows that there is a logi- 
cal technique to follow in dusting. 
It is to begin at the top of the room and 
Ceilings, walls, doors, win 
dow frames and high furniture may be 
dusted in a jiffy with a long-handled 
wall brush. Long-handled cleaning 
equipment is one of the hopeful signs of 
the times. The wall brush puts an end 
to the dust that collects on the ledges 
and then distributes itself about the 
house whenever there is a little breeze 

After this part of the dusting, the 
furniture receives attention. There are 
excellent chemically-treated dustcloths 
on the market, and in using them and 
all other types, the worker can manage 
to retain the dust in the meshes of the 
fabric. (Turn to page 40) 


wo! k dow n. 
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otion Pictures 


for Children 


Reviewed by 


Professor Walter B. Pitkin 


Psychologist and Critical Student of Motion Pictures 


Pictures Previously Reviewed 


Pictures Suitable for Children 


A Certain Young Man * 
A Night of Mystery 
\bie’s Irish Rose 
Beau Sabreur * 

Chang 

Don't Marry 

Drums of | 
Four Sons 


My Best Girl 

Old Ironsides * 

Quality Street 

Ramona 

Red Hair 

Seventh Heaven * 

Shepherd of the Hills * 

Simba 

Something Always 
Happens 

Spee dy 

Steamboat Bill, Jr. 

Street Angel 

Tartuffe * 

Tell It to Sweeney 


k reckles 

Hangman’s House 
Harold Teen 

Laugh, Clown, Laugh 
Les Miserables * 

Let "Er Go, Gallagher 
Love * 
* Fo not for children. 


r adolescents, young 


Pictures of Doubtful Value for Children 


Opening Night 
Sadie ‘Thompson 
Sunrise 


Across to Singapore 
Crooks Can’t Win 
Latest from Paris 
Mother Machree 


Pictures Unsuitable for Children 


Rose Marie 

The Divine Woman 

The Legion of the 
Condemned 

rhe Lovelorn 

The Man Who Laughs 

The Noose 

rhe Patent Leather Kid 

The Wheel of Chance 


Baby Mine 

Bringing Up Father 
( hicago 
( 
I 


hicago After Midnight 
Jog Justice 

Ladies of the Mob 

Get Your lan 

London After Midnight 
Partners in Crime 
(Last month “TI 


SHuifal 


Loves oF A GreEAT ACTRESS 
(Paramount) would bring joy to the 
tender heart of any adolescent adult. 
Pola Negri, as Rachel, is very beautiful 
and emotes plenty in a thin and in- 
picture of the 


THI 


accurate biographical 
amours of the French actress. Not rec- 
ommended for children nor even for 
vigorous clear-eyed adolescents. 

HI Actress (Metro -Goldwyn- 
Vayer). The movie version of “Tre- 
lawney of the Wells,” beautifully pro- 
duced, and costumed to the hilt, with 
Norma Shearer as Trelawney. 
Good for children in its sketchily pleas- 
ing picture of a bit of old England. And 
they might as well learn through Sir 
Arthur Wing Pinero as anybody else 
that even English gentlemen of quality 
are as the proverbial putty in the hands 


Rose 


of a lovely lady, actress though she be. 


Lirac Time (First Na- 
tional). Over-lush with 
lilacs, dripping with senti- 
ment and soaking wet with 
this decrepit relic 
makes the dodo bird look 
like Modern Art or a 1929 
model vacuum cleaner. Even 
Colleen Moore can’t start 


war, 
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ed by mistake unde» 
commended.) 


entertainment for children. 


your community. 
of a two-cent stamp to cover postage. 
Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The Circus 


The Cossacks * 


‘The Enemy 

The Gaucho 

The Hawk's Nest 

The High School Hero 
The Smart Set 

The Student Prince 
The Trail of ’98 
Two Arabian Knights * 
Two Flaming Youths 
Two Lovers 

Uncle lom’s Cabin 
West Point 

Why Sailors Go Wrong 


- 


the red blood leap- 
ing through the 
veins of amummy. 


The Last Command_ 
The Strange Case o Very Conrr- 
DENTIAL (Fox). 
That old Cinder- 
ella story all 
dressed up nice 
and new and trim- 
med with Madge 
Bellamy and a 
small female wag 
named Marjorie 
3eebe, for 
grand comedy is 
a regular anthol- 
ogy of fun. Take all the children and sit 
through this one twice. There’s a ladies’ 
automobile race, among other extra-spe- 
cial bits, that will make the sparest of 
straight curl like new 


The Private Life of 
Helen of Troy 

The Valley of the Giants 

The Wind 

The Perfect Cr 

We Americans 

Wickedness Preferred 

Wings 

Youth Astray 


ime 


who 


locks shavings. 


A Woman’s Way (Columbia Pic- 
tures) features Warner Baxter and 
Margaret Livingston in a thriller of 
the Paris underworld which is as fair 
and proper as that kind of a picture can 
well be. Not to be recommended at all, 
and not to be denounced except with 
very faint praise. For the boy who 
dotes on villains, this melodrama will 
be a delight so far as Armand Kaliz can 
make it one. For be it known that 
Kaliz is, in this reviewer’s unmeek opin- 
ion, one of the wickedest scoundrels 
who ever deserved a trillion hot hisses 
from the virtuous gallery. A good 
actor, and this is not a press agent's 


“WHAT MOTION PICTURES FOR CHILDREN” 


This is the title of a pamphlet which is a practical guide for par- 
ents who are finding the “movies” a problem, and which gives an 
outline of important points to be considered when selecting movie 
It also tells how to get the co-opera- 
tion of your local producer in order to bring the best pictures to 
This pamphlet will be mailed to you on receipt 
Address: Cuipren, The 


Depicting the charms of old England, “The Actress” is a 
good picture for your child to see 


blurb, either, for I never saw the gen- 
tleman before. 


Now and then I come upon a picture 
which I dislike to review for this maga- 
zine because the parental point of view 
is so far from the larger human one 
Tue Racket (Paramount) is of this 
sort. Were I to say that this is all rig] 
for children in general, I should some day 
be torn limb from limb by infuriated 
parents and teachers. And were | to 
add—as I now do—that Tue Rack: 
is one of the most intelligently devised 
and ably produced pictures of its kind 
that has ever come from the haunts of 
imbecility in Hollywood, I might as well 
apply for another forty-thousand-dollar- 
a-year job as movie critic at once 
(Which | hereby do.) Here you have 
a picture utterly unsuited to children 
too young to sense the reality and the 
deftly implied lesson in human nature. 
A story of the finish-fight 
Chicago police officer and a lord of hell 
who rules oveg a few wards in hell, this 
is no common melodrama but a piece 
realism that transcends the play on 
which it is founded. Considerable ex 
perience, however, is required of the 
spectator who would appreciate muc! 
it that will pass as raw melodran 
the naive eye. At a rough guess 
would say that few children under f 
teen will be edified, and fewer still « 
nitely injured. Thomas Meighan nevet 
did a more effective piece of clean, 
alistic acting: Marie Prevost shows wu 
to advantage in a somewhat limited part 
Louis Wolheim nearly 
away with the whole pictu 
in the most brilliant acti 
of his career on the screen 
After you have tucked 
babies into bed, sneak 
and see this picture. And | 
when you reach the m 
you see them down front in 
their nighties letthemoff easy: 


between a 







































of New York's 
largest hospitals say.. 


‘Avoid harsh toilet papers” 


ERHAPS you are accustomed to “To be safe,” New York hospitals 
buying “just any” toilet paper for say, “look for three things in toilet 


your home. But not all toilet papers, | paper—Softness, Absorbency, Purity.” 
hospitals say, are safe. 





Two tissues doctors approve 

If you could talk, as we did recently, 
to the superintendents of seven of New 
York’s greatest hospitals, you would 
quickly see the harm you may be doing 
your family. You would never let them 
run such a risk again. 


In two famous special tissues—Scot- 
Tissue and Waldorf, you will find all the 
qualities even hospitals require. Lead- 
e gen- ing doctors and specialists agree that 
‘ when you have these tissues in your 
bathroom your family is safe. 


icture “There is no doubt,” one hospital ScotTissue and Waldorf are made for 

—— puts it, “that the repeated use of harsh their purpose. They have great ab- 

pata paper can cause considerable irritation, | sorbency, in order to clean thoroughly. 

r this and that this irritation is not only a They are specially soft, to avoid injury 

: rig source of discomfort but is also a to delicate membranes. Yet they are 

me d possible seat of infection.” strong and tear evenly, surely at the 

1ria yerforations. Laboratory tests show 

; I to ; Many papers unsafe fies entirely free from mechanical and 

~bs Many papers today are hard-finished— chemical impurities. j 

¢ ee harsh. When crumpled they may even The next time you buy toilet paper ask : 

—_ have an actual cutting edge. Certainly for ScotTissue or Waldorf. More than - 

= “ they do not cleanse properly. Often 107,000,000 rolls are being bought this - 

dollar- they are made with i impure by-products year by careful American housewives, ' 
once. and may contain injurious chemicals. Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa 

u have 

hildren 

ind the 
















nature. 


ween a Preferred by 5 
of hell careful housewives 3 fi or 20¢ 


ce ( ; e 
— Made only of fresh, pure ma- 
av on . . . vd . . 4 
ble I terials, Scott tissues contain no . 
le ex | | . ra soe . 
le ¢: { impurities. They are strong, ' * wnt" “te 
or tne . 


their perforations tear evenly, 





nut } surely. Yet they are amazingly 

ama 0 soft and highly absorbent. 

uess. | _ —_— Crumple ScotTissue or Wal- 

Peper dorf into a ball. Drop it into 

ill den Pit the stand- water. It sinks instantly. Or- 

n never ard built-in dinary papers may float for 

ean, Te- fixtures many seconds. Feel Scott tis- 

ows U sues: they are like old linen. we aaa 

dp os Millions of women know they gaat ft 

ly ese cannot find toilet paper any- absorbent 5° 

picture where of greater luxury or more per 

t acti 8 complete safety. 4 

ked the ) Waldorf — tnespensive, yer sot 
i and absorbent—s. 

eak cnc J 

And i ities delightfully soft, 

» mi ~ highly absorbent, snowy white tissu 

tront u 


it 1 Preferred by many fastidious housewives 
off easy: 9 Or o ¢ 
Copyright, 1928, by Scott Paper Company These prices for United States only 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 38. 


or Children 


By Crete Hutchinson 
Fashion Editor, The McCall Company 
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Child’s Play or Sur 

1 to 4 yr 

Little Boy's Play o1 

sizes, 1 to 6 yrs, 

Child’s I’lay or Sun Suit, 
to 4 yrs. 

Littie Boy's Play o1 

sizes, 1 to 6 yrs 

Child’s Dress, 5 sizes, 

Girl’s Dress, 6 sizes. 4 t 

Child’s Dress, 5 sizes, 2 

Girl’s Dress, 6 sizes, 4 

Child’s Dress, 4 sizes, 

Child’s Dress, 5 sizes, 2 


Girls’ Dress, 6 sizes, 4 


o eene 7 Lacon 
R Views are snown 


N planning clothes for chil- 

I dren, make them comfort- 
able and practical. It is 
wrong to restrict the activities of the 
growing child by clothes that hamper 
him in his play. Simplicity should be 
the keynote in junior fashions. Wash- 

ability is also important. 
Cottons are in good taste the year 
round. Various accidents to cloth- 
ing are bound to occur when chil- 
dren are jumping, climbing and run- 
ning, but such accidents are not catas- 
trophies if clothes are washable. If 
warmth is desirable, challies, flannels, 
and light-weight worsteds that may be 
plunged into the tub, can be supplied, 
but the cotton frock for general wear 
gives the youthful charm of freshness. 

Sweaters in abundance and pleated 
skirts of serge are always practical ad- 
ditions to the junior (Turn to page 28) 
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McCall Printed Patterns may be obtained from leading stores throughout the country and from Cumpren, The Magazine 
Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City, at prices given on page 54. 
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ee 
M arvelous results can 
be gotten with children by 
appealing to their sense of 


play,”’ says the Jolly Jester 


>>>>>>>>> >>> >> >> >> >>> > 


Shrieks ana gasps of laughter greet 
him when he clatters onto the school 
stage—this jolly clown with his load 
of vegetable dolls. In city after city 
Wallace Mackay, the Jolly Jester, 
sends children home with health les- 
sons happily learned. *‘Mothers can 
get wonderful results right at home,”’ 
says Mr. Mackay, “‘if they'll just 
make use of the child’s love of fun to 
establish sound habits.”’ 


That vitally important habit, for 
instance, of eating the right sort of 
breakfast. Nation-wide tests have 
shown that a child who comes to 
school without a hot, cooked cereal 
breakfast is definitely handicapped in 
lessons and in games. That is why 
this rule hangs in 70,000 class rooms: 


“<Every boy and girl needs a hot 
cereal breakfast’’ 


Knowing this, mothers are sometimes 
over-zealous in urging children to eat 
their Cream of Wheat or other Aor, 
cooked cereal. 


The clown whose secret 
mothers now use 








**Shoo!”” say Charlie Carrot and Minnie Spinach to the coffee pot. And then these vegetable dolls talk 
to the children. The Jolly Jester, Wallace Mackay, is a recognized authority on children's food habits, 


always in demand by various school boards 


Then there’s a breakfast scene most 
parents recognize. Being told that 
the nice bowl of cereal is good for 
them, children’s first instinct is to 
say, ‘“But I don’t like my Cream of 
Wheat,”’ or “‘I don’t like oatmeal,’’ 
or whatever cereal it is. They'd prob- 
ably react the same way to a picnic, 
offered with a moral! 


But, just as the Jolly Jester makes 
a fascinating game of vegetables, so 
the new methods of child guidance 
come to your rescue for the hot, cooked 
cereal habit. The minute children 


can make a game of eating the right 
sort of breakfast they'll pass their 
bowls for more Cream of Wheat. 


Now they can make it a game, 
throughaplancalledtheH.C. B.Club. 
It’s a children’s club—just the sort 
of thing that youngsters love. A 
secret meaning, gold stars, badges 
and colored wall charts! Everything 
is sent free, direct to your child. 


Such an easy way to be sure your 
children get the hot, cooked cereal 
they need so much. Send the coupon 
in today. 
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Recommended by authorities 
for 32 years 


Here are some of the reasons why specialists have long considered 


Cream of Wheat an ideal Aor, cooked cereal. 
t. Because it is so rich in both physical and mental energy. It 
is all real food. 
2. Because, with every harsh indigestible part of the grain 
removed, Cream of Wheat is exceptionally easy to digest. — 
3. Because its creamy goodness is so easily varied by adding 
prunes, figs, or dates while cooking. 


Give your children the chance to do their best, every day. Start 


them off regularly with Cream of Wheat for breakfast. 
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FREE — mothers say this plan works wonders 


This fascinating H.C. B. Club plan arouses children’s enthusiasm for 
a hot, cooked cereal breakfast and makes them want to eat it regu- 
larly. Badges and a secret for members, gold stars and colored wall 
charts! All material free, sent direct to your children with asample 
box of Cream of Wheat. They'll work it out for themselves. 90,000 
mothers are finding it brings marvelous results. Send in the coupon. 
Derr. W-11 


MINNESOTA 


Cream or Wueat Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Gentlemen: Please send my child all the free material for the 
H. C. B. Club as described above 


Child's name 


First name Last name 


Street City State 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 38. 
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Doctors and health authorities recom- every good store. 



















































































such beautiful colors as there are in the Avenue, New York. 


























verfast 
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Fabrics 


WITHOUT THE NAME EVERFAST ON 











*NONE GENUINE 





N. 


THE 


“Cottons have always been first and foremost 
in good taste for the younger generation—a 
fact that is as true as ever this season” 


Tuus says Vogue, one of our foremost mew Everfast Fabrics for fall. The 
authorities on children’s clothes, in the materials are Everfast Suiting, both 
August 15 issue. Vogue says further, printed and plain, Everfast Printed 
“All parents know now that simple, Sateens, Playtime Prints and Gingham 
healthy clothing becomes the child best.” Cloth. You will find them at nearly 


mend wash fabrics for school clothes. Of course, no Everfast Fabric will 
They say the desirability of frocks that ever fade. The colors are absolutely 
can be laundered after each wearing guaranteed fast to sunlight, fast to 
cannot be overestimated. Schools and washing, fast to everything. When you 
homes are warm. Coats and sweaters buy Everfast you are protected by a 
can be used as protection in extremely national money-back guarantee. Look 
cold weather. at the new patterns 

You have never seen such attractive, Blumgart & Co., Inc., 354 Fourth 


Erlanger, 


GuaRANTEE: If any Everfast Fabric fades, for any reason, we will 
refund through your dealer, not only the purchase price of the material, 
but the making cost of the garment as well. 


SELVAGE 





All advertisements conform to standards on page 38. 
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Mid-Fall Fashions 
for Children 
(Continued from page 26) 


wardrobe. Sensible shoes with low, flat 
heels or no heels at all must be selected 
from the viewpoint of suitability as we 

as wearability. Felt hats and berets ar: 
chic headgear for the girls, and caps and 
berets for the boys. Of course the 
young man may want a felt fedora fo: 
dress-up occasions but certainly not fo: 
school and play. 

Everyday coats should be simply cut 
and of dark, staunch fabrics, such a 
chinchilla or the heavy double-faced 
coatings. Whether for town or country, 
clothes should be well made and present 
an attractive and up-to-date appearance. 

The sun suit of summer becomes an 
overall for fall and winter. Worn with 
a blouse, it is a sturdy garment for the 
small boy. Two materials or two tones 
of the same material are combined in 
many of the season’s models. A plaid 
wool, sleeveless overdress with surplice 
blouse and pleated skirt (Figure 5441) 
is worn over a white broadcloth blouse. 
Appliques in the form of crescents af- 
ford contrast on a pleated frock ( Fig- 
ure 5430). 

Figured challie (Figure 5429) is 
piped with red silk, the collar bound 
with the silk and finished with a tie of 
the same fabric. Box pleats widen the 
skirt and are set on diagonally and fin- 
ished with the red piping. 

Button trimming is revived in a sim 
ple straight coat frock of linen ( Figure 
5419). The buttons outline the front 
panel and finish the plain sleeve at the 
cuff. A white linen collar and inserted 
white bands contribute contrast. 

A dress-up frock of wool georgette 
in a pastel color has tiny puffed sleeves. 
Ruffled tabs simulate pockets on the 
gathered skirt and the hem line is fash 
ionably scalloped (Figure 5450). 

In Figure 5449 printed cotton in a 
dainty floral design is combined with a 
circular skirt of plain material. The 
oddly cut skirt extends in a narrow 
panel up to the round neckline, both in 
the front and the back. 

Making the children’s clothes at home 
is no longer an arduous task. Patterns 
are easy to understand and the various 
commercial bindings and trimmings sim 
plify sewing, so that it is a pleasurable 
pastime rather than a boresome part « 
domestic economies. There must be 
so many changes for each child. li 
made at home they are half the cost and 
much better in construction than the 
ready-to-wear garments that are hastil) 
made in large quantities. 





S44 su4e 5436 S435 Saab StS 
Back views of designs on page 26 


















TEACHING A NATION TO AVOID SEVERE COLDS 

















und 
> of 
the 


e Children’s Colds 


= relieved without “dosing” 











rted 
Millions of Modern Mothers This modern vaporizing salve acts 

= Now Use External Treatment { two ways in bringing relief: 4 
Areg ONSTANT ‘“‘dosing” often upsets (1) Its ingredients, vaporized by the , 
a children’s delicate stomachs, and body heat, are inhaled direct to the in- . 
“— lowers their vitality, flamed air passages, loosening the phlegm 
i thus inviting fresh colds and easing the difficult breathing. 
h in and other ills. (2) At the same time, it acts 

ne Yet, every cold should through the skin like a poultice 
aoe be treated promptly; if or plaster, “drawing out’ the 

2 neglected, it may pave soreness and helping the vapors 
ye the way for serious complications inhaled to relieve the congestion. 

be ; ap |y 
: ae Equally Good for Adults 

and os 

th Rub on Vaporizing Salve This twofold action of Vicks has made 
” The safe and effective way to treat head it successful in relieving cold troubles in 
‘ and chest colds, spasmodic croup, bron- millions of homes. Actual use by men 

‘\ chitis,sorethroatandothercoldtroubles, and women for over 20 years has proved 
of is to rub the throat and chest with it just as good for adults as it is for 

Vicks VapoRub. children. 
a 
x, 
i IiCKS 
{/P VAPORUB 
5435 21 


NOW OVER ® MILLION JARS USED YEARLY 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 38. 
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Chocolate Sauce 
2s juares unsweetened choco- 
late 
1'4 cups of sweetened con- 


densed milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Few grains of salt 


the chocolate over hot 
Add one-half cup con- 
densed milk and stir over hot 
water for about one minute, 
until it thickens. Remove 
from the stove and stir in the 
remainder of the milk. This 
may be immediately 
but it will keep ina cool place 
iVs. See Menu [. 

Here is a smooth, delicious 
chocolate sauce that is easy to 
make. Why not buy your ice 
cream? It time and 
work and if purchased from 


1 . 
a reliable pl ice 


served 
for a few di 
Saves 


is wholesome. 


Waffles 


2 cups flour 
3 


teaspoons | 


aking powder 


teaspoon salt 
» LY P 
2 tablespoons sugar 
3 eggs 
1 cup milk 


cwp melted shortening 


Mix and sift all the dry in- 


gredients together: add the 


well-beaten yolks of eggs and milk. Beat 
and fold in the stiffly- 


well, then cut 


Feeding the Family 


Fall Recepes and Menus 


By Mabel J. Stegner 


Home Economics Consultant 





O you know that a half-ounce to an ounce of liver 

in your child’s diet once a week may Keep him 

a healthy, red-blooded, energetic youngster ? 
you know that you have a potent weapon against the 
all-too-common complaint of anemia in this same unpre- 
tentious dish? 

Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, specialist in nutrition at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been very 
successful in securing beneficial results from the inclu- 
sion of liver in the diet of children. 

“Liver should have a very important place in the chil- 
dren’s menus,” declares Dr. Rose. ‘Recently, the medi 
cal world has been startled by the spectacular results 
produced by feeding liver to persons suffering from 
pernicious anemia. It has been found that the anemia 
has been arrested and alleviated in all cases where liver 
has been used. 

“Many children are inclined to an anemic condition, 
which is not always apparent even to those who are with 
them constantly. Half an ounce to an ounce of liver 
once a week is sufficient to supply the food content that 
the child needs to stimulate good red blood. ‘The ailing 
child, as well as the robust one, should come in tor his 
weekly quota of liver. 

“Liver contains iron, vitamin A and protein. It stimu- 
lates and enriches the blood. When preparing it for 
children it should be steamed and put through a food 
chopper. Then it may be served with a cream sauce or 
in sandwiches, or it may be mashed in with potatoes or 


Do 












Mix well and 
place in a well-greased baking 
dish. Bake in a pan of hot 
water in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) for one and one- 
half hours. Baked liver loaf 
is a delicious way to offer this 
valuable meat. See Menu V. 


ingredients. 


Prune Jelly with 
Whipped Cream 


1 cup prune pulp 

cups prune juice 

tablespoon lemon juice 
1 tablespoon gelatine 

¥2 cup cold water 


— tL 


Soak the gelatine in the 
cold water and dissolve in the 
boiling prune juice. Add the 
lemon juice and prune pulp 
Allow to cool until it begins 
to stiffen, pour into molds and 
chill. If the prunes have not 
been cooked in sugar, add 
sugar to taste. Serve with 
whipped cream. See Menu V1 

Now that fresh fruits 
growing scarce, dried 


are 


ones 









Do 









with 







old-t 
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you 


a 


delicious 


, 
asi 


is her recipe. 


ioned 
There may be 

from Sunday. 

a suitable 


licious canned cl 


~ 


wns 


1 
Ve 


irge 
says that if you don’t put the fat on the 
iron you must put it in the waffle. This 
It does not s 


beaten whites of eggs. 
melted shortening. 


have 


public 


Last 


utilitie 


with 
A specialist 


ly, add the 


Pre-heat waffle iron 
thoroughly before baking. See Menu II. 
trouble 

baked on the electric iron? 


le 


watfles 


Ss company 


tick and is 


It works equally well on the 


iron. 


some chicken left over 
In that case, this will be 


Monday night menu, but de- 


Spice C 


ake 


icken can be used. 


cupful butter or substitute 


cuptul sugar 
eggs 
cupful milk 


cupfuls flour 


teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoonful cinnamon 


teaspoonful s 


shortening, 





alt 


adding 
Add beaten egg yolks, 


the sugar 
and 





egg whites. Bake 30 minutes in a shal 
low pan in a moderate oven (350° F.). 
See Menu III. 





The Recipe-a-Month Club 


Send us your favorite recipes— 
those that are especially good for 
children. Each month we will pay 
$5 for the best recipe, and $1 apiece 
for every other recipe accepted for 


use on this page. Address The 
Recipe -a- Month Club, CHILDREN, 
The Magazine for Parents, 353 


Fourth Avenue, New York City. 











Baked Liver Loaf 


114 cups bread crumbs 1% cups stock 
114 pounds liver 14 teaspoons salt 
2 eggs 2 tablespoons fat 
'’% teaspoon pepper 
1 tablespoon onion, chopped 
1 tablespoon parsley, chopped 


and 
the 


put 
other 


Wipe liver, cut into slices, 
through a food chopper. 


Add 


vegetables. Ingenious mothers will find all sorts of may be made very attractive 
ways to make it appetizing to children.” by easy but varied methods. A 
; prune jelly is much more in 
teresting than prune sauce, 
and very simple to prepare. 
beat thoroughly. Add dry ingredients Macaroni and Cheese 
which have been sifted together, alter- 
nately with the milk. Fold in beaten 2 cups medium thick white sauce 


1 package elbow macaroni 
lb. sharp cheese 
1 cup buttered crumbs 
Cook the macaroni in boiling salted 
water until tender. Place in baking dish 
and over it pour a well-seasoned white 
sauce in which the cheese has been thor- 
oughly blended. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350° F.) for 20 minutes, or until 
the crumbs are browned. See Menu VII. 


A pple and Celery Salad 


1 cup chopped celery 
2 cups tart apples, diced 
cup broken walnut meats 
Juice of half a lemon 
Squeeze the lemon juice over the ap- 
ples and add the celery and nuts. Mix 
with enough mayonnaise dressing to 
hold the ingredients together. Chill in 
ice-box and serve on crisp lettuce leaves. 
Strips of pimento or green pepper may 
be used with curled celery as a garnish 
See Menu VII. 
(Turn to page 32) 





Booklet 


IT CONTAINS the result 
of expert experiments 
showing: 

How to put more milk in 

your soups, sherbets, and 
pies, and make them better 
—-more tasteful and more 
wholesome. 
9 How Evaporated Milk, 
“used in place of cream, 
for salads, dressings, creamed 
fish, fowl, and meat, makes 
better, more wholesome food. 


How ice cream made 

with Evaporated Milk has 
the finest texture and flavor, 
with a balanced richness that 
makes it the best of food, for 
children—for everybody. 

How vegetables creamed 

with Evaporated Milk 
have richness that nothing 
else will give. 

How drinks made with 

Evaporated Milk are the 
vest of milk drinks. 


























° ° 
>> You will surely Wins < 
FOR three daily menus prepared to put more 
milk in the diet, you may win a two thousand 
dollar prize. From those menus, used in your 
home, you w7// win the greater reward of 
giving your family better food and surer, 
safer health. Send coupon below with name 


and address. We will send you the rules of 
the contest and the free book. 


LN 
> ° . @ < < ~ < < < 
\ 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
962 Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 


> > > > > 





I would like to have your free book- 
et and the rules of the contest. 
Name____ — 
Address. . a 
cin - . Sta — 
> _ > > > > — < < < < < < 





There are 168 prizes 
ranging from $10.00 to 
$2,000.00. 

The first prize will be 
awarded for the best seric 
of three daily menus. The 
other prizes will be awarded 
to entries in order of thei: 
merit. 


About the Milk 


Evaporated Milk is pure, 
fresh milk, concentrated— 
made more than twice as rich 
as ordinary milk—and steril- 
ized in sealed containers. It 
comes to your pantry as fresh 
and sweet as when it left the 
farm—as safe as if there 
were not a germ in the uni- 
verse. Rich enough to use 
in place of cream, it costs 
less than half as much as 
cream. For every milk use, 
it costs no more——in many 
places less—than ordinary 


milk. 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 38. 31 








Delicious 


Wholesome Foods 


for their 


School Lunch Box 


USY little minds and bodies— 
burning up energy all day long! 

Be sure you supply the right sort 
of fuel — wholesome, appetizing, 
well-balanced meals. And give 
special attention to that meal they 
eat at school at noon! Be sure that 
it is good for them; be sure it tastes 
so good they’ll want to eat it. 

Each lunch should include a 
“meaty” sandwich, a_ refreshing 
drink, and a “sweet.” Any of the 
following menus, with a glass of 
milk or cup of hot cocoa, makes a 
light but adequate lunch: 

Date bread sandwiches spread with 

butter or cream cheese, peanut 

cookies, orange. 

Biscuit sandwiches with chopped 
chicken, cup custard, filled cookies. 

Graham biscuit sandwiches with 
chopped meat filling, cinnamon bun, 
baked apple. 

Brown bread and butter sand- 
wiches, custard cup of baked beans, 
whole tomato, raisin drop cake 

Whole wheat fruit bread sand- 
wiches, cream cheese filling, molasses 
cookies, banana. 

Only the purest and best ingredi- 
ents should be used in foods re- 
quired for children. Royal, the 
Cream of Tartar Baking Powder, is 
the choice of doctors, dietitians, and 
food experts everywhere. 


Royal, the Cream 


of fartar Barking 
Powder. 
lutely pure. 





ae 


FR EE! Our Educational Department 

* will be glad to send you, free, 
a copy of a little folder ‘The School Lunch 
Box” containing menus and recipes suit- 
able for children. Mail the coupon. 











Fducational Dept., Royal Baking Powder Co. 

Dept. : 121 East 42nd St., New York City 
Please send me free copy of your folder “The 

School Lunch Box” containing menus and recipes. 


‘ 
Vame 


Address 


City sai State 








standards on page 38. 


Banana Shortcake 


1 sponge cake 4 bananas 
4, pint cream, whipped 
Split the cake and on the lower half 
place three bananas sliced and half of 
the whipped cream. Cover with the 
other half of the cake, and top with the 
other half of the whipped cream. Gar- 
nish with rows of sliced bananas and 
with candied cherries. See Menu VIII. 


Baked Lamb Croquettes 


24 cups chopped lamb 1 egg yolk 
2/3 cup thick well seasoned white sauce 
Add the egg yolk to the hot white 

sauce and stir in the meat. Allow to 

cool thoroughly and shape into any de- 

sired form. Dip in crumbs, then in di- 

luted egg white and again in crumbs to 

which a tablespoon of melted butter has 

been added. Bake in a hot oven (400 

F.) until brown, about twenty minutes. 

See Menu IX. 


Fall Recipes 


(Continued from page 30) 






and Menus 


Browned Crumbs 


2 cups grated crumbs 


2 tablespoons butter 


Stir the melted butter into the crumbs 
Spread the crumbs in a shallow baking 
pan and place in a moderate oven (350 
F.) until the crumbs are brown. See 


Menu VIII. 


Liver with Spaghetti 


1 package of spaghetti 
2 cups well seasoned tomato sauce 
2 cups steamed chopped liver 


1 cup buttered crumbs 


Cook spaghetti in boiling salted water 
until tender. Arrange in casserole and 
cover with liver and tomato sauce which 
have been mixed together. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350° F.) for twenty 
minutes or until the crumbs are brown 
See Menu X. 

(Recipes continued on page 34) 


Dinner Menus for the Whole Family 


The italics below indicate how these menus may be adapted to the young child. 
Recipes are given for the dishes marked by asterisks. 


I Corn 
Roast Chicken 
Dressing Gravy 
Mashed Potato Peas 
Baking Powder Biscuits 
Ice Cream with 
*Chocolate Sauce 


Vinced Chicken Breast 
Mashed Potato and Gravy 
Peas 
Whole Wheat Bread 


Plain Ice Cream 


Il Parsley 
Baked Creamed Potatoes 
Scalloped Cabbage 

Finger Rolls x 
*Prune Jelly with 
Whipped Cream 


*Waffles Bacon 
Creamed Chicken 
Lemon Snow with 

Custard Sauce 


Bread 
Sliced Peaches 


Graham Crackers 
Peaches Cut Fine a 


VI 


Steamed Salmon with 


Baked Banana 
Small Piece of 
Sponge Cake 


Baked Liver Loaf IX 
Tomato 
(Without Spice) 

Cabbage and Pineapple 


Salad (Chopped Fine) 


Sauce *Baked Lamb Croquettes 
Potato Cakes 
Creamed Carrots 
Dinner Rolls 
‘s Pineapple Tapioca Pudding 
Baked Lamb Croquettes 
Potato Cakes 
Creamed Shredded 
Carrots 


Sutter -arre ie 
Tapioca Pudding 


neabhble 
Pineapple 


*Liver with Spaghetti 
Molded Vegetable Salad 
French Bread 


Creamed Chicken on Toast 7 is ented 
) Wadi ail won z ] . . . ~ 
Lemon Snow with _ Po. ; - , ae — Pumpkin Pie with Cheese 
tener gp Siam arsley Butte» 
Re eee Baked Creamed Potatoes ee . eee 
Li t] A heti 
I Scalloped Cat Aver with Spaghetti 
I > alloped Ca : ae Molded Veaetable Salad 
hes, cong Whole Wheat Bread 


3roiled Tongue 


Baked Hashed Potato Whipped Cream Pumpkin Pie Filling 
Banana and Orange Salad j (No Cheese) 
Parkerhouse Rolls VII 
*Spice Cake with *Macaroni and Cheese XI 


Whipped Cream 


Minced Tonque 
Baked Hashed Potato 
Banana and Orange Salad 
Small Piece of Cake 


Cold Tongue 
Creamed Potato 
3uttered Broccoli 

Rye Bread 


*Apple and Celery Salad 

arn * Whole Wheat Bread 
Doughnuts 

Concord Grapes 


Buttered Macaroni 
IV Apple and Celery Salad 
(Put Through Chopper) 
(No Nuts nor 
Whole Wheat Bread 


Concord Grapes 


*Sweetbreads on Toast 
Boiled Sweet Potato 
Ripe Olives and Celery 
Baking Powder Biscuit 
Baked Apples 
Sweetbreads on Toast 
Boiled Sweet Potato 
(Mashed 
Baked Apple 


Vavyonnaise ) 


Creamy Rice Pudding VIII XII 


Roast Lamb 


Creamed Potato, Mashed 


Mint Sauce Broiled Hamburg Steak 


Minced Broccoli *Browned ( rumbs Gravy Scalloped Potato 
Rice Pudding srowned Potato *Asparagus Salad 
° Buttered Beets Apple Dumplings 
V Graham Buns ay 
*Baked Liver Loaf *Banana Shortcake Broiled Hambura Steal 
Tomato Sauce — Scalloped Potato 


3aked Potato 
Cabbage and Pineapple 
Salad 





Minced Lamb and Gravy 
Mashed Browned Potatoes 
Toasted Graham Bun 


Hot Buttered Asparagu 
Sliced Apples 
Baked in a Custard Cut 
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Un usua | ly lem pt ing 


ASTING makes the differ- 
ence. H-O Oats are toasted 
until they are butter-nut brown thru 
and thru—toasted until they’re as 
tasty as roasted chestnuts, fragrant 
as freshly roasted coffee. 


H-O Oatmeal is brown and enticing, 
the kernels are separate, firm, nearly 
dry, like small nut meats—compact 
and chewy. H-O stays firm in 
the spoon, stays separate from the 


cream, is almost crumbly, 


Oatmeal—enticing with its aroma 
of sun-ripened grain, delicious as a 
confection. 

—a new conception of an age- 


old cereal—that’s New Style H-O. 


There is no more wholesome food 
for children and none they like 
better. Try it and see how eagerly 
they eat it. 


"H-O-2 


The New Kind of p-\z 











All advertisements conform to standards on page 38. 









ZIP-ONS are durable and economical. They clean beautifully and may even be washed! 


Smart winter togs for children 


Easy to put on » » trim 


7 Warm 7 7 sturdy 


Witu ZIP-ONS — children are pre- 
pared for winter so easily . . . attrac- 
tively . . . economically! 


Trim, comfortable leggings with a 
smart little blouse to match—a com- 
plete play suit . . . equipped with the 
famous Hookless Fasteners that never 
break, jam or rust. 


Children like to zip them up — for 


themselves or for each other! 


Zip-Ons protect the children from 
those abrupt changes of temperature 
which doctors say greatly increase sus- 
ceptibility to infection. 


Zip-On Play Suits are made of soft, 
warm Suede Like in French Blue, Poppy 
Red, Camel’s Hair, Emerald, Reindeer, 
African, Navy, Grey and Copenhagen 
or of Corduroy in Camel Brown, Navy 
and Grey Sizes 2 to 16 years. Blouses 
and leggings may be purchased separately. 


Zip-On Leggings are made also in 
Moleskin, Corduroy, and Jersey Cloth 


This label in every genuine Zip-On garment — 
insist on seeing it, for Zip-Ons are guaranteed. 


in White, Camel’s Hair, Navy, Brown 
and Grey. All fastener trouble is avoided 
with Zip-Ons. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us the size and color you desire— 
Zip-On Play Suits, Leggings or Sport 
Blouses—and we will see that you are 
supplied. Howlett & Hockmeyer Co., 
Sole Agents, Fifth Avenue, Corner 
26th Street, New York. 


The youngsters like to zip them up — for 
themselves or for each other. 


44 P-ON 


Trade mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


LEGGINGS, SPORT BLOUSES AND PLAY SUITS | 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 38. 





Fall Recipes and Menus 
(Continued from page 32) 


Sweetbreads on Toast 
2 pair sweetbreads 
2 cups of medium white sauce 


Soak sweetbreads in cold water for 
one hour. Parboil for 20 minutes in 
one quart of water to which one tea- 
spoon of salt and one tablespoon of 
vinegar have been added. Drain and 
plunge into cold water. Remove the 
little strings and membranes and cut 
into dice. Mix with hot white sauce and 
serve on thin, crisp toast. See Menu XI. 


Broiled Hamburg Steak 
142 pounds ground beef 
1% teaspoonfuls salt 
44 teaspoon black pepper 
1 tablespoon butter 
1 tablespoon minced parsley 
1 tablespoon minced onion 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
Few grains paprika 
One cup thick tomato sauce 
Spread mixture about 1% inches deep 
in a shallow pan. Cover with tomato 
sauce. Broil under gas flame for about 
10 minutes. See Menu XII. 


Asparagus Salad 
For each salad allow four or six tips 
of asparagus, slip these through a ring 
of green pepper and serve on a crisp 
lettuce leaf with any preferred salad 
dressing. See Menu XII. 


Scalloped Eggs 
6 hard-boiled eggs 
144 cups medium white sauce 

Slice the eggs into a casserole dish in 
layers alernately with the white sauce. 
Cover with buttered crumbs and bake 
for 20 minutes in a moderate oven 
(350° F.). 


Washington Cream Pie 
2 eggs, beaten separately 
1 cup sugar 
5 tablespoons cold water 
14 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
1% cups flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
Beat the egg yolks with a Dover 
beater until thick. Continue beating, 
adding the sugar gradually, then the 
water and lemon juice. Add sifted dry 
ingredients and fold in the stiffly-beaten 
egg whites. Bake in a round pan tor 
30 minutes in a moderate oven (350° F.). 


Cream Filling 


1 cup milk 

» teaspoons sugar 
tablespoon cornstarch 
egg yolks 

14 tablespoon butter 


14 teaspoon flavoring 


FI 


] 
2 


Put milk and sugar in double boiler. 
Stir until dissolved and add the corn 
starch mixed to a smooth paste with 
two tablespoons of the milk, cold. Cook 
over hot water until the mixture will 
coat a metal spdon, remove, cool and 
add flavoring. Spread on cake before 
mixture is entirely cold. 

Split cake and fill with cream filling 
Cover with whipped cream and decorate 
with maraschino cherries. 








The faculty of Cal- 


vert School is made 


up of specialists in the ' 
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education of children 
from kindergarten to 
high school. 
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Calve rt School 
out every new device 
method, 
its value by 


tries 


; 


and testing 
ex peri- 
ment with thousands 


of children, 


An Educational Discovery 


WwW: WERE taking our son Jack to his 
uncle’s farm to stay with his 
cousin Billy for the summer. 

“Tl wonder what sort of boy Billy has 
crown to be?” I remarked to my hus- 
band. “Of course, growing up in the 
country, with the little red schoolhouse 
two miles away, he cannot have had 
any educational advantages.” 

Our Jack had been going to a well- 
known and expensive private day school 
in the city, as we wanted him to have 
the very best education in our power to 


give him. 


Billy’s Knowledge Aston- 
ished Us 


Billy was at the station, with a sham- 


ling old mare and a_red-wheeled 
wagon, to meet us. 
“I call the carriage ship 


\rgo,’” he announced presently, “and 


‘good 


pretend that I’m Jason on his way to 
get the Golden Fleece.” 

“Who is Jason?” interrupted our 
son. Billy told the old myth charm- 
ingly. His use of words astonished both 
my husband and myself, for Jack, with 
ill his special schooling, had no such 
vocabulary. Our amazement grew as 
we drove on towards the farm. 

The youthful driver pointed out a 
field which reminded him of Millet’s 
paintings; his remarks, as we passed 
banks of flowers and herds of cattle, 
revealed knowledge also of botany and 
Why had not our son learned 
these things too? 

“Amy,” I Billy’s 


other as soon as we had alighted at 


oology. 
exclaimed to 


ir destination, “where does Billy go 


» school ?” 
“Billy doesn’t go to school,” she re- 
lied. “School comes to him. Haven't 
uu heard of the famous Calvert School 
'fome Instruction Courses? 


“T consider it an educational discov- 
ery,” she happily declared. 


School Comes to the Pupil 


“It’s a system of long-distance instruc- 
tion at home, conducted by a large day 
school that has been educating the chil- 
dren of leading families in Baltimore 
for 31 years. 

for detailed information,” 
Amy went on. “The Home Courses 
were just what we had been wishing 


“I sent 


for, but never dreamed really existed. 
Daily lessons, books, materials and per- 
sonal guidance by a teacher in Balti- 
more! ‘Thorough preparation — not 
only the necessary fundamentals, but a 
delightful fund of information about 
scientific, general and cultural subjects 
The 


individual training does it—impossible 


—for High School in six years! 


in a class of ten, twenty or more pupils. 

“Come see Billy’s work. Calvert 
binds it for us, so we have a perma- 
nent record.” 


Bound Lessons Are Enchanting 


The study was a cheerful room, with 
a special desk carefully placed so the 
light would come over the little pupil’s 
left shoulder. 
of attractively colored books. 


A shelf supported a row 
A repro- 
duction of Landseer’s “Dignity and 
Impudence” stood on the mantel. A 
bright map hung by the blackboard. 
But I forgot the room when I saw 
Billy’s bound work—an illustrated vol- 
ume of his own school work—like small 
magazines, with articles on many and 
varied subjects. 

Each page was surprising—enchant- 
ing little compositions on birds, on 
moon and stars, on the origin of the 
names of days, on common animals, 
sample letters, old classics retold in 
the child’s own words—and the whole 


thing gaily illustrated by the bov him- 
self. 
astronomy, 


Literature, art, world history, 
geology, all were repre- 
sented. 

“But it must have been terribly hard 
for you to teach all this,” I objected. 

“Not at all,” Amy answered. “I al- 
ways enjoy his lessons, and I doubt if 
it takes any more time to give them 
son's 
afte 
school. I have learned so much myselt 


than you spend hearing your 


homework and helping him 


—numberless fascinating facts found 
out from Calvert lessons every day.”’ 


To High School in Six Years 


I sent a coupon for information the 


same day. The following fall Jack and 


I “opened school” at home, and we 


have now had the Calvert Courses for 
three years. When I told the Princi- 
pal of the High School nearby that 
Jack had finished the sixth year of 
Calvert work with good marks, he said: 

“Then your boy is ready for our first 
year of High School, and from previ- 
ous experience with Calvert pupils, I 
venture to say he will probably find 
the work easier than do his classmates.” 

Would not you like your child to 
have the advantages of an education 
under expert supervision? V. M. Hill- 
yer, A.B., Harvard, author of “A 
Child’s History of the World,” “Child 
Head Master of 
Send the coupon for 
“the that 


Training,” etc., is 
Calvert School. 
about 


information school 


comes to you.” 





CALVERT SCHOOL 

210 Tuseany Road, Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me full informa- 

tion about your Home Instruc- 

tion Courses 


Name 
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Prune and 
baked apple’ 


surprises 


_ constant repetition of certain 


necessary foods leads to indif- 
ference about them and frequently to 
distaste. It’s always better for chil- 
dren to like what they eat. And 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter helps the 
nursery table to be a place of interest 
and surprise. 
Fill the centers of prunes and baked 
apples with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 
Make sandwiches with buttered bread 
and this Beech-Nut filling, adding 
jelly or chopped fruits. Invent fancy 
names. Offer them as new and de- 
sirable. All children love the flavor 
of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter and it 
transforms many homely foods into 
welcome novelties. 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter does more 
than quicken the appetite. It is an 
important addition to the diet during 
the growing years. Rich in building 
material, high in energy, it is partic- 
ularly fitted to the needs of the young. 
Sold everywhere. Always pure. Al- 
ways in perfect condition. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 





] 
| 
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A Young Mother Considers 
Religion 
(Continued from page 9) 


Just as you talk to Mother all day 
long and save some confidences for 
Daddy when he comes home at night, 
you will want to talk to God, who is 
your Other Father. You will want to 
tell him about your fun and your trou- 
bles, your happinesses and your failures. 
He will whisper back to you in a quiet 
voice that you must be very still and 
peaceful to hear. He will help you to 
keep the flame in your heart burning 
high and you will want to thank Him 
often for His love and care, just as you 
hug Mother at the end of an especially 
happy day. 

When you learn for the first time of 
a literal, fiery Hell, I shall tell you this: 
Do not be frightened, little boy whom 
God has made. The law of the world 
is work and responsibility. God gave 
each one of us gifts and talents which 
we must use to beautify and enrich the 
common home of us all. Punishment 
must surely follow any shirking of our 
duty, even as Mother sometimes has to 
punish you. But she would not hurt or 
torture you. Then surely God, who loves 
us more than earthly parents, will suf- 
fer only mercy and justice to come to 
us. Heaven and Hell are in your own 
hands to create. When the little flame 
in your heart burns warm and bright, 
showing that God Himself is at home 
there—that is Heaven enough for one 
small boy. But if it flickers and fades, 
if naughty deeds and evil thoughts force 
the Goodness which is God out of your 
heart—then loneliness and separation 
from your Other Father will be your 


Hell. 


HEN you are old enough to be 

interested, I shall tell you to read 
the Bible for exactly what it is worth 
to you—not to Mother or Daddy or your 
teacher or the minister. Where it in- 
spires you be glad to acclaim its In- 
spiration. Treat it as a letter from 
your best friend who had to entrust his 
message for you to a number of willing 
but humanly imperfect followers. They 
did their splendid best and surely they 
did not fail in any essentially vital par- 
ticular. Else the book could never have 
reached your hands unchanged after 
these many centuries. 

Accept no one else’s fore-ordered con- 
clusions, not even your Mother’s, if 
these words seem senseless to you when 
you are old enough to read them. Work- 
ing with God, think through to the core 
of things for yourself. Then do not 
be afraid to stand out boldly for what 
you believe. Your God wants you to 
be positive, not vague and nebulous. 

So live and love, think and pray, my 
little son. Make better friends each 
new day with that Other Father who 1s 
your high companion. Care less for the 
things that money buys than for friend- 
ship with all mankind. And _ finally, 
recognize in those crystal clear creative 
thoughts of yours a lasting proof of 
your relationship to the Creator of All 
Things. 


36 All advertisements conform to standards on page 38. 
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A constant 
guardian of health 


At last! underwear for baby that’s 
warm enough for wear outdoors— 
comfortable enough for indoors. 


Duofold! a unique underwear— 
an entirely different material. 
Made of two thin, separate layers. 
The outer layer contains wool for 
warmth and protection. The 
inner layer is made entirely of 
soft cotton—no wool can touch or 
irritate the tender skin. 
Buy Duofold for your baby To- 
day! It’s a most practical way of 
preventing colds apt to follow 
sudden temperature changes. Ask 
your dealer for Duofold—a con- 
stant guardian of your baby’s 
health. Duofold Health Under- 
wear Company, Mohawk, N. Y. 
In mixtures of wool, rayon, cot- 
ton, etc. 


Duofolo 


Health Underwear 
Aor babies and Children. 


ee ee SS SS SS eS ST 
I 

Duofold Health Underwear Company, 

Mohawk, N. Y. 

Please send me The Story of Duofold, and a 

sample of the Duofold material—both free. 

Name. eeeeese 


Address... 


I shop at......cccccccccsccccccccoscss 










Sczernce LOW Says: 


“SUNLIGHT. 
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-for Rospust Heauruy CaHitDREN/ 


UST as a tiny flower drinks in sunlight and 
flourishes, so little bodies need their daily ra- 
tion of energizing sunlight, say leading health 


is fickle. Rain, clouds, smoke, fog, as well as cloth- 
ing, screen out the little ultra-violet that filters 


authorities. 


Not only in children but in adults as well, science 
has found that ill health, fatigue, poor appetite, 
nervous irritability are often due to sunlight de- 
ficiency. 

Pure sunlight, by means of the invisible ultra-vio- 
let and infra-red rays, builds rich red blood—tones 
up the entire system, builds resistance to disease, 
and gives you new energy and strength. Children, 


down to us. We cannot spend hours outdoors with 
our bodies exposed to the sun’s rays. And we do 
not need to, for sunlight at home is now a reality, 
made possible by science. 

A few minutes each day spent in taking a delight- 
ful sunbath at home with the new Battle Creek 
SUNARC Bath will amaze you with its results. 
Almost at once new energy, new strength are felt. 
No longer will the children be subject to distress- 
ing colds. Sunibaths make them feel ‘‘made-over” 
—renewed. Ask your Doctor! 


especially, benefit by the stimulating and invigo- 
rating health- 
building rays. 
Sunlight 
at Home 


Outdoor sun- 
light at its best 













“What Government Experts Have Discovered 
About ‘Man-Made’ Sunlight’”’ 

Write for the intensely interesting facts about this tested 

health aid. Send for our latest bulletin, ‘‘What Government 

Experts Have Discovered About ‘Man-Made’ Sunlight” 

With it we will send you our free book, ‘‘Sunshine and Health’”’. 

send for this vital data on sunlight for health—TODAY! 


Sanitarium Equipment Company 
Dep’t. 1332-R Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Battle Creek SUNARC Bath is made by the 
manutacturers of the famous Battle Creek ‘‘ Health, 


Builder’ and the ‘‘ Mechanical Health Horse” 


‘Sunshine at the Snap of a Switch" 
Aattle 


creek SUNARC 4e% 


; © s. £. Co,. 1928 
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and 7... 


HE mother of these husky, happy little girls can tell you a valuable 
secret of child health . . . a secret of vital importance to you. 


Important because the happin 
start you give your children. 


ess of girlhood days depends upon the 


There can be no beauty without perfect health. And no health with- 


out care of the diet, plenty of sl 


eep, fresh air and exercise. 


And then so much depends upon the habit of daily dental care. . . not 


once, but twice every day, with t 


he best possible dentifrice to be found. 


This will safeguard them against many diseases that are now traced 


directly to neglected teeth. 


Dental authorities will confirm these statements. They will also tell 


you that the one thing a dentifric 


e must do—is to clean teeth. For clean- 


ing superlatively well, Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream was designed. 


That’s why so many mothers, 


when they first teach their children to 


clean their teeth, teach them to use Ribbon Dental Cream. It is not 
medicated. Children like its delicious taste. It is ex- 


pressly and scientifically made to clean teeth clean. 


To start your baby, your boy, 


right path —ask your druggist today for Colgate’s. 


SO 


Est. 1806 


your girl along the 
































COLGATE HEALTH CLUB PIN 


Bronze Membership Pin in Colgate 
Health Club. 


Send coupon for Clean Teeth Chart 
which shows how children can win 
this pin. 


Colgate & Company, 595 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Department 218-J 


Please send me FREE a sample of this cleansing 
dentifrice and a Clean Teeth Chart. 
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*“Now This Is What I'd Do—’ 


(Continued from page 22) 


When crossing the street I would not 
hold her hand but give her mine to holi, 
as in this she would feel no challenge 
to pull away and run. It is really t 
mother and not the child who is atrai 
and | would tell her I was afraid we 
would be separated and one of us (not 
simply she) hurt, so that she would feel 
we were crossing the street together, 
rather than that | was conducting her 
across. If she did not respond to this 
at first I would ask her to play that 
was a blind man and she was leading me 
through the dangerous places. 

If she slipped away and got into a 
dangerous situation | would be very 
careful to show no excitement, but after 
we were at home I would explain to her 
that such pranks were no credit to her, 
After a few instances of proper be- 
havior, which I had praised, I would al- 
low her to walk beside me without hold- 
ing her hand or seeming to take any 
notice of her manner of crossing. 

After she seemed to have learned her 
lesson I would take the first opportunity 
to remark in her presence that she had 
learned to do so well in this, that I was 
sure she would be quite safe when she 
was a little older and had to go out 
alone.—Mrs. Lots B. Patterson, East- 
land, Texas. 


Honorable Mention 


Honorable mention is awarded t 
Mrs. George Howard, Salisbury, N. C.; 
Mrs. Thomas Carothers, Medina, N. Y.; 
and Mrs. D. Wright Wilson, Wynne- 


wood, Pa. 
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regarding our 


ADVERTISING 
STANDARDS 


C= n, The Magazine for Par 
ents, accepts only advertise- 
ments of reliable products, accu 
rately described. 





In passing on advertised products 
and the claims made for them, we 
use the same high standards as in 
selecting our editorial material. 


In applying these advertising 
standards, we have the expert ad 
vice of our Associate Editor, Anne 
Pierce, who is one of the country’s 
leading authorities on nutrition and 
home economics, 


Special cases are referred to the various 
experts on our Editorial Advisory Board. 
When further investigation of new prod- 
ucts becomes necessary, the facilities of 
the Testing Laboratory of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, are employed. 


Readers are urged to write to us about 
their experiences with advertised products. 


President, 
Publishers of Cuttpren 


shing Association, Inc., 
he Magazine for Parents. 
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It is in 1820. A boy, ragged, half- 
starved, peers through the iron 
gate palings at dusk, listening— 
listening—it is raining—he shivers 
unconsciously, unheedful. Tonight 
—ah, tonight—perhaps he will 
again hear the music he loves!— 
perhaps the gate will open. 


Whence comes the mysterious 
longing for music which makes 
him play upon the keyboard of a 
battered spinet at the age of seven 
—to become the village organist at 
ten—to lead the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of Busseto at sixteen? His 
father is an almost illiterate inn- 
keeper, his mother of peasant stock 
—both unmusical. The world is 
to hear from this pale-faced, wist- 
ful boy in whose slender frame 
surges that immortal spark—the 
spirit of music. His name, Giu- 
seppe Verdi, is written large in 
the souls of millions. I] Trova- 
tore, Rigoletto, La Traviata, 
Otello, Aida, Ernani—these op- 
eras are Verdi’s and the world’s. 


Send coupon below 
for our Fre: Booklet 
“Childhood and 
Music.”” There is no 
obligation. 


Music” and brochure of Wurlitzer Small 


Wurlitzer, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. Please send me your free booklet “Childhood and 
Pianos. 

IEE Ye neg poy et OL) PELE 

Address 
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GIUSEPPE VERDI, the world 
famous operatic composer listen- 
ing spellbound to the piano at 
the age of seven. 


Will the Gate open 


Upright Piano Factory 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Dealers and Branches Everywhere 


ee 
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Verdi died in 1901. His name 
lives forever. 

Today — somewhere, _ every- 
where, perhaps in the soul of your 
own child, is the same unfulfilled 
longing. Music is your child’s 
birthright. Only by actual playing 
can he realize the full extent of 
his musical ability. Is there a mod- 
ern piano in your home?  Sub- 
stantial resources of music and 
character are best developed 
through access to the piano in that 
most impressionable and receptive 
period—early childhood. 


Our beautiful, illustrated booklet, 
“Childhood and Music,” expresses, in 


Music is your childs birthright... 


a \WuRUTIZER 
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Wurlitzer, DeKalb, Ills. 
Upright 





Name 
Address 
CHP. 0s 
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Grand Piano Factory 
DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


WURLITZER SMALL UPRIGHT 


A small piano for small rooms. 


for your Childe 


a most interesting and easily readable 
way, astounding observations of child 
growth through music. Send for this 
free booklet today. There is no obli- 
gation. 


Two hundred years of experience in 
fine musical instrument making are 
fully embodied in these exquisitely de- 
signed and wonderfully well-built 
Wurlitzer Small pianos, with full 88- 
note scale. Constructed for small 
rooms, and thus especially suitable for 
children, whose feet easily reach the 
pedals as they sit comfortably in play- 
ing position—nevertheless they are 
perfect instruments for adult pianists. 
It’s easy to own a Wurlitzer. Prices 
are low, through a wide range of de- 
signs hand-carved by Wurlitzer 
craftsmen. J 


Convenient terms place these Wur- 
litzer pianos easily within the reach 
of every music-loving family. 


Wurlitzer Small 


Grand 

A remarkable instru 
ment, taking up but 
little more room than 
an upright. 










Please send me your free booklet “Childhood and Music™ and 
portfolio of Wurlitzer Small Grand Pianos. 


. ‘State 








N.T. C-4 


D.K. C-4 


1928 Wurlitzer 
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“NO, SONNY... 


YOU MUST WASH 


BEFORE PLAYING WITH BABY” 


Mothers/ watch out for 
germ-laden hands 


Safer to use this germ-removing toilet soap 


40 


TD haee HANDS don’t mean much in 
Sonny’s life. 


But mother knows that dirty hands 
may hide germs. Dangerous germs that 
may easily be passed into the mouth to 
sadenaes health, 


Where do hands pick up germs? Every- 
where, say health authorities. Playing 
games, touching money, telephones, 
door-knobs — many other things we all 
must touch — may leave hands germ-laden. 
The Life Extension Institute lists 27 germ 
diseases that hands may carry. 


That’s why it’s safer for everyone in your 
home to wash often with this delightful, 
purifying toilet soap—Lifebuoy. Its mild 


and abundant antiseptic lather removes 
germs! 

Children, grown-ups too, quickly learn 
to love Lifebuoy’s pleasant clean scent, 
which tells you Lifebuoy purifies, and 
which vanishes as you rinse. 


For healthier complexions 


Lifebuoy keeps skins fresh and clear, too 
—by gently purifying pores. Prevents 
body odor. Get Lifebuoy today. 


And mail coupon below for FREE 
Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart. Makes keep- 
ing clean a fascinating game for children. 


LEVER BRO 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
for ‘face, hands, bath. 


LEVER BROS. CO., Dept. 2510, Cambridge, Mass. 


I have__ 
Chart for each. 


Name 


children. Please send me a Free Wash-up 





Address_ 





City 
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Equipment that Makes House- 
cleaning Easy 
(Continued from page 23) 


The furniture in the room that is be 
ing cleaned thoroughly will require th: 
attachments of the vacuum cleaner fo 
the upholstered parts. ‘These attacl 
ments are useful for dusting the chai: 
and the draperies. Grease spots usually 
will be found on the upholstered furni 
ture in homes where there are children 
These may be taken out quickly wit 
carbon tetrachloride, applied with a soft, 
lintless cloth. | have tound that rubbing 
this on with a movement 
does away with the formation of rings 
This same chemical, by the way, is th« 
best cleaner I have found for taking out 
cod-liver oil stains, and it is especially 
good if used when the oil spot is fresh 
Using the vacuum on the woolen fabrics 
in the room furnishings is effective in 
eliminating moth damage, which i 
something to be reckoned with through 
out the year in these days of furnace 
heated houses. Caretully cleaned fur 
naces subtract from dusting duties. It 
is a good plan to have the furnace 
cleaned thoroughly late in the spring o1 
early in the autumn, and I have found 
it a paying investment to have the heat 
pipes cleaned every other year. 


criss-cross 


Sg of the furniture in the room 
to be cleaned will need more drastic 
cleaning than the dustcloth can provide. 
Fingerprints made by moist, greasy 
hands are sometimes very obstinate. To 
treat them, nothing surpasses a wash 
with soap suds. The secret of success 
in this cleaning adventure is to apply 
very little water to the wood. Wring 
the cloth as dry as possible from thx 
solution and rub it on with the 
grain of the wood. I have found that it 
is a good plan to wash a small area at a 
time, to rinse it with a second cloth 
wrung very dry from clear water and 
to try to polish it with a dry cloth 
Chamois skin may be used instead of the 
cloths, but the latter will serve if they 
are lintless. If the wood lacking in 
luster, a little furniture polish or liquid 
wax may be added. It is a mistake t 
use too much, for this serves as a dust 
collector. 


soapy 


Floor care has been simplified greatly 
by labor-saving appliances. Rugs may 
be kept clean all the time without being 
taken outdoors and beaten if a vacuum 
cleaner is used. Vacuum cleaners are 
excellent for removing the dirt from 
bare floors, too. In homes where there 
are children, the carpet sweeper is 
investment to use in conjunctiot 
with the vacuum cleaner. The sweepet 
can be pressed into service to gather uy 
the surface litter that is found afte: 
meals, after sewing, or where childre: 
have played. 

For sweeping linoleum and wood 
floors, the push broom is the efficient 
tool. Its bristles are soft, and if washed 
frequently, they do their work weil 
This broom covers a large area at 
time, and makes sweeping a quick tas! 
Use a long-handled dustpan with it and 
save unnecessary stooping. Floors al- 

(Turn to page 42) 
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Ooh! Lookee 


HOME FROM SCHOOL — it’s raining so. 
What can we do? No place to go. 





























O, mother dear, please let us have our “BUSY KIDDIE” 
Set. 
All the stunts we want to do, we haven't done them yet. 





We want to practice chin-the-bar like the big boys do in 
school ; 
And then we'll snap the rings in place and do the “swing- 
ing stool.” 
| And then we'll double up and swing, and then we'll 
stretch again, 
And then we’ll turn a somersault, and then—, and then—, 














and then—. 

The “BUSY KIDDIE” HANGER, please, just put it up 
for us! 

It’s done so quickly, mother dear, and won't make any 


muss. 
Then we can play all afternoon and never mind the rain, 


While you can rest until it’s time for supper once again. 
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Busy Kuippre “HANGER’ 
It is patented, so there is nothing like 
it. Swing, trapeze and flying rings 
are all hung from this HANGER, 
which is quickly and easily fastened 
to the door trim by the turn of a 
thumb-screw. Tested to 350 lbs. 


b 

















See “Hanger” 
Overhead—It 
Does Not Mar 
the 
Woodwork. 


See “Hanger” 
Overhead—It 
Abolishes 
Unsightly 


Screw Eyes. 











































































































STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., JENKINTOWN, PA., Box 503 
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outgrow it 


We never quite outgrow the ten- 
dency to put things into our mouths. 
This is because of the relation be- 
tween mouth and sustenance, one 
of the three fundamental instincts 
of life. 

Right here is a mighty strong 
reason for cleanliness—a health rea- 
son. The child, the adolescent, and 
the man must be guarded against 
their own hands, which too often 
carry disease germs to mouth or 











































































































nose. Health authorities say that 
the causative organisms for ap- 
{ proximately half of the communi- 


cable diseases enter by the mouth 
and nose. 

Every parent and worker for 
child welfare should help to pro- 
vide the facilities and incentive for 
greater cleanliness. Is there a suf- 
ficient supply of soap and towels, 
as well as hot water, in the schools 
and in other public places where 
children gather? 
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Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of Cleanliness 


































































(Review copies free to school administrators.) Quantity prices on application. All are wel 
by experts, beautifully illustrated, and pedagogically sound. 














Address CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, 45 EAST 17th STREET (on Union Square), 








0, he never will 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


'5¢ a copy 


5c a copy 
Sc a copy 


ww 







Parents and educators will be interested in the graded readers published by the Institute's School 
Department. The following are ready: 
“The Animal ’, for kindergarten, first, and second — SP tt ance Se 
Fy ae hy n pp third to fifth grades . . Ss te So eee 6 ee 
“A Tale of rsa and Water ”, for sixth to ninth grade . ae o*« 


ritten 


NEW YORK 
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Equipment that Makes House- 
cleaning Easy 
(Continued from page 40) 


most always need a daily dusting, and 
for this work, the dust mop, chemically 
treated, is splendid. Every time after 
it has been used, it should be shaken, to 
dislodge the loose dust, and a good place 
to shake it, as well as to empty the con- 
tents of the bag of the vacuum cleaner 
and the dustpan, is into a large paper 
bag, the kind the grocer sends to the 
house with his merchandise. It is no 
trick to dispose of the dust-filled bag 
without scattering its contents. 
HE art of waxing floors has under- 

gone many improvements in recent 
years. Slippery surfaces are considered 
a sign of bad housekeeping now. If they 
occur, too much wax has been used or 
it has not been polished enough. It is 
an excellent plan to wax floors fre- 
quently, and to apply a small amount of 
the wax, allowing it to dry for at least 
an hour before it is polished. ‘The pol- 
ishing has been made a woman’s job, 
and an easy one. 

Occasionally there are spots on the 
rug that require especial attention. They 
may be sponged with soap suds. First 
on the program a thorough cleaning 
of the rug with the vacuum cleaner, to 
remove all the dust. There is a tendency 
to move the vacuum too rapidly. It does 
its best work when moved slowly. For 
the sponging, dry soapsuds is employed. 
A rich suds is in a bowl of 
tepid water soap or soap 


flakes. 


is 


made 
with a mild 
I leave the rug on the floor and 
use a gardener’s cushion to save my 
knees. Some women find it easier to 
spread the surface being cleaned on a 
table. I use a wheel egg-beater to make 
a light lather in the bowl of soapy 
water, and it is this lather, which really 
is quite dry, that is applied to the rug. 
The fluff put into action with a 
medium-fine scrubbing brush. Only a 
small area washed at a time. To 
rinse the surface, a small lintless cloth 
is wrung very dry from tepid water. 
Several rinsings sometimes are neces- 
sary. It important to change the 
rinse water as soon as it appears soiled. 
Steps to success in this work are these: 
Make the cleaning uniform; use long 
straight strokes with the nap and avoid 
the application of too much water with 
the lather or in the rinsing. 


is 


is 


is 


sashes re- 


are washed, 
Then the glass 


In cleaning windows, the 
quire first attention. These 
rinsed and dried quickly. 
comes in for its turn. If possible, avoid 
window washing when the sun is shin- 
ing directly on the panes, for the un- 
even evaporation causes streaks. Wait 
until the glass is shaded. The addition 
of borax, ammonia or kerosene to the 
wash water, makes for bright, shining 
g and in the winter-time, wood al- 
cohol may be used instead of the water. 
Powdered friction soap, made into a 
paste, applied to the glass and allowed 
to dry, will leave a clean glass when 
wiped off with a soft cloth. Chamois or 
cheesecloth is useful for polishing glass. 
Keep windows dusted daily and so re- 
duce the number of washings necessary. 
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acBY 
Under this trademark, millions of mothers have 


Ws : , found the underwear in which they've 
raised their children—from birth to 
sixteen years. 

Minneapolis “WM” Garments include: 


GCARMENTS 


Jhe PERFECT UNDERWEAR for CHILDREN 


2 
~ 
* 




























Infants’ Shirts, Bands, Binders, Panty Waists, 

Ste Children’s Union Suits, Waist Union Suits, 
, Vests, Bloomers and Combinations, 
Sleeping Garments, Bi-Knit Infants’ 
Shirts (soft cotton inside, part wool 
outside, in a single knitted fabric.) 





Comfort ~~, 
Durability —_ 


Alt three are happily com- —— 
bined in Minneapolis “MA” 
Garments . . . . up-to-the-minute 
style that pleases modern children, 
correct sizes, soft fabrics and 
careful finish that assure ut- 
most comfort, fit that neither 
washes out nor wears out. 

Keep the youngsters warm and com- 
fortable at night in Minneapolis “mM” 
Sleepers. Made of “Mm” Bi-Knit health- 
protecting fabric (soft cotton inside, part wool 
outside), also in pure white all cotton fabric. _ 

The Minneapolis “a” trademark is a guaranty of satisfac- ym 
tion in Children’s underwear. Look for it at your Dry Goods store, 


Minneapolis Knitting Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CHILDREN S 


Real Comfort 
for Children 


HEN the temperature 

changes, it’s time to give 
some thought to the proper kind 
of underwear for the children. 


Knitted underwear has many ad- 
vantages for fall and winter 
wear, and Nazareth is one of the 
best known brands you can select. 


Nazareth underwear, for more 
than forty years, has been a fa- 
vorite with many mothers. Every 
garment is designed for comfort; 
the fabrics wear and wash well; 
every detail is perfect. 


Plenty of Nazareth styles for 
boys, girls and infants. Ask your 
retailer to show the kind bearing 
the Nazareth trade-mark. 


Write for catalog 


if you are unable to get Nazareth 
Underwear at your dealers. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
Dept. C 
366 Broadway, New York City 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
Boys’ number shown below is Style BU 
ris’ number is style BUDN, 
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Modern Youth Needs Modern 
Parents 
(Continued from page 11) 
significance it would have had when we 
were young. Then such discussions were 
so completely under the ban that any 
who might enter upon them were con- 
sidered queer, even immoral. The situa- 
tion today is so sharply changed that it 
is the boy or girl who does not show in- 
terest in sex whom the rest call odd.” 

This being the case among large 
groups of young people, whether in high 
school or college, there is no point to 
the distracted parent’s chiding his son 
or daughter for departing from the con- 
versational proprieties of yesterday 
without giving any other reason than 
the observance of the conventions. As 
today’s conventions are not those of the 
past. it is useless to expect the young 
person to stand apart from his fellows 
with ears open only to the say-so of 
Mrs. Grundy of the last generation. 

It is the parent who is not scandalized 
by the fact that the common baggage of 
ordinary talk and actions is not what it 
was in his youth, who counts as a factor 
in the orienting of the adolescent to- 
ward his absorbing problems. 


IFE is so full of things done and en- 
joyed as a result of the working 
of machinery, the new application of old 
principles, the use of recently discovered 
forces, that little incentive remains for 
developing one’s own resources. Inven- 
tion has followed invention until the or- 
dinary person is reduced to the role of 
spectator. Never before has it been pos- 
sible for the mass of people to ex- 
perience the pleasures of cheap power 
and ready service. This democratizing 
of control over great forces has changed 
the emphasis from individual strength 
and skill to the mere obtaining of money 
with which to buy the product of an- 
other’s inventive genius. It is not the 
man who designs or makes automobiles 
but the one who owns or rides in an 
expensive car who enjoys prestige. 

It is even true, that anyone who puts 
mental exercise or artistic development 
above the search for obiective luxury is 
apt to be thought queer. Young people 
find that it is those of their number who 
are always on the go, chattering, danc- 
ing, singing, riding, seeing and being 
seen, who are the leaders. They also see 
that in the adult world also it is the 
person who works or plavs with things 
that can be seen and touched who wins 
quick respect. 

What the youth does not so readily 
see is that from Darwin to “Lindy,” it 
has been the man and woman who have 
added to their natural tendency toward 
outward or inward concentration the 
leaven of the opposite impetus who have 
done great things. 

It is only the parent who sees the pos- 
sibilities of modern life instead of 
blindly denouncing new ways that he 
cannot understand, who is in a position 
to help his child to fit into the life of 
today without being submerged by it. 
Seeing the current exaggeration of 
things over thoughts, this parent will 
introduce his child from earliest years 
to the delights of thinking, feeling and 
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Hallowe'en Masks 
with 
Crayola’s Help 





Hallowe’en masks made _ with 
CrayoLa Wax Crayons, paper 
and scissors, are simple enough 
for a child to make, and attrac- 
tive enough to be used for party 
decorations—for young and old. 


On any heavy paper, outline the 
subject, draw in the eyes, nose, 
and mouth with black Crayo.a, 
and color with just the right 
shade of CrayoLta., Cut the mask 
on the black lines, tie cord on 
both sides, and there you are. 


CrayotA Wax Crayons in the 
yellow and green box hold a 
dozen and one pleasures in store 
for your child—buy a box or two 
at any stationery or drug store. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 



























working for self-appointed ends regard- 
less of mob acclaim. He will refrain 
from trying to coerce the child by play- 
ing on his desire to be like everybody 
else, or by playing upon his fear of 
ridicule. He will respect the child’s own 
judgments and tastes and give him room 
to develop his individuality, by letting 
him do and say what he is impelled to 
by his own likes and dislikes. 

He will allow his objective-minded, 
matter-of-fact child freedom to live in 
the world of his senses, but will try to 
supplement this by drawing out the 
child’s powers of imagination and his 
appreciation of things unseen. He will 
trv to insure his thoughtful, sensitive 
child from being too severely buffeted 
by uncomprehending companions, by 
building up in him early habits of en- 
joying objective fun and work. The 
dreamer who likes to skate or swim—or 
better still, to take part in group games 
such as hockey or basket-ball—and gets 

thrill out of making a dress, or con- 
cocting a radio set out of scraps of zine 
ind a few odd parts, finds his happiness 
ind effectiveness doubled. 

Whatever the problems of the child of 
today, the parent can best help him meet 
them, not by shutting his eyes to the 
trend of the times, but by entering into 
the world in which the child finds him- 
self and looking at the youth’s situa- 
tion from the inside, with modern eyes. 

“oe 


Teach Good Manners Early 
(Continued from page 12) 


courtesy. The crux of the whole mat- 
ter is that good manners cannot be in- 
stilled and super-imposed at the school 
age with much success if the child has 
formed rude and boisterous attitudes 
during the preceding years. It is far 
more difficult to break up a habit once 
ingrained than to form a new one. We 
must also face this fact frankly, that 

manners are bad manners. If a child 
ignores a greeting, or pushes in front 
of a person, it is not only no manners, 
but bad manners. 

Have you ever stopped to think what 
vour child knows at the age of two, 
even before he can express himself very 
well? He is at that age extremely 
imitative and receptive and tries to 
do exactly what the grown-ups about 
him do. He slams doors, if you do, 
but will be just as apt to hold them 
carefully and shut them softly if you 
have done it that way yourself. If you 
lave a well-mannered child as your 
deal, start in the first months of his 
fe to be consistently polite to him, 
careful of speech, never to scream at 
him or at others in the house, to keep 
things in order, talk softly and say 
‘thank you” distinctly and exaggerat- 
cdly whenever it is appropriate. lf there 
re older people in the household, show 
them the reverence and courtesy you 
expect your child to show, and if you 
re inconsistent, he will unconsciously 
bsorb the desired behavior. 


HE American household is likely to 
be run on careless lines. This care- 
lessness may be called by some people 
(Turn to next page) 
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The indoor days of winter 


are just aroun 


the corner 


—yet you can con- 


tinue to give your 


child the sun’s 
health-building, 


ultra-violet rays 


through windows 
of Vita Glass 


BittER winds and soggy ground keep 
children indoors most of the winter. 
They fail to get their share of the sun- 
light—particularly the life-giving ultra- 
violet rays. They lose strength and vi- 
tality. Weakened little bodies are less 
able to resist disease ... at a time 
when they need protection most. 

Your doctor will tell you that chil- 
dren need the vital ultra-violet rays 
in sunshine for normal healthful growth. 
These invaluable rays build sturdy 
bones and sound teeth in little bodies. 
They tone up the blood, increase ap- 
petites, and develop the vitality needed 
to combat disease. 

Yet if your child plays in a room 
fitted with ordinary window glass, he 
might as well be in a darkened base- 
ment. For a pane of common window 
glass shuts out the vital ultra-violet 
rays completely. 

Four years ago, Vita Glass was per- 
fected. Since then, tests have demon- 
strated that Vita Glass transmits a 
sufficient quantity of the vital ultra- 
violet wave-lengths for all health pur- 
poses. As proof of its efficiency, already 
more than 100 hospitals and sanatoria 
have installed Vita Glass, and are us- 
ing it successfully. And hospitals adopt 
a new product only after hundreds of 








tests have proved it to be beneficial. 

Plan to give your child the definite 
health advantages of a Vita Glass in- 
stallation this coming winter. You can 
order it cut to specification. It is in- 
stalled just like ordinary window glass. 


Have us send you the complete story 
of Vita Glass, telling you its compara- 
tively low cost, together with important 
facts about ultra-violet rays and their 
use in promoting the health of your 
child. The coupon below puts you under 
no obligation. © 1928 


ViE& 
GLASS 


* Vita is the trade-mark (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) of and 
indicates glass and glassware manufactured for and 
sold by Vitaglass Corporation, New York City. 





VITAGLASS CORPORATION 
50 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








C-10 


Please send me your literature on Vita Glass and its use in the care of children. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 
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The Joy 
of Robust 
Children_ 


IVE your children the prop- 
G:: food and they will bub- 
ble over with good health. 
Their eyes will sparkle and 
their cheeks take on a ruddiness 


that will do your heart good. 
Vita Wheat is especially a 


Gluten, food lime 


/ : i ’s porridge. And what 
BATTLE CREEK and wen baild children —— nd wha 


me (DIET Sv 


a flavor! rich, mildly 


STEm ») . 
FoopS PR se ol parched, wheaty tang that wins 
sabe : the whole-hearted interest of the 


most unwilling eater. It is all 


wheat — but only the choicest | 


portions of the wheat. 

Vita Wheat abounds in nutri- 
ment. Rich in gluten, food lime 
and iron that builds blood and 


bone. These precious elements | 
make it particularly beneficial | 


for old folks and nursing mothers. 


In six minutes a wonderful | 


breakfast oan be prepared of 
Vita Wheat that the whole fam- 
ily will enjoy. For cold weather 
a hot cereal is most satisfying. 
And for downright flavor and 
nutrition, no porridge is quite 
the equal of Vita Wheat. 

You will find Vita Wheat at 
your local Health Food Center 
where all of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Health Foods are 
sold Usually it is the most 
progressive grocer in town. Try 
a package today. 

Just write your name and ad- 
dress on the margin of this ad 
and mail it today for a copy of 
“Healthful Living.” This 60- 
page illustrated booklet written 
by a leading nutrition expert, 
outlines with recipes the famous 
~0] The Vitamin Porridge }e- Battle Creek Diet System. 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD COMPANY, Department B-10, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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An Ideal Gift for the New Mother! 


A new baby in the house—what joy and what responsibility! A 

thousand problems to solve—so many things to learn! What better | 
gift to a new mother than a year’s subscription to this magazine | 
which will make motherhood so much easier for her? 








Detach coupon [praewansy The Magazine for Parents, 
and mail 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Enclosed find $2.50, for which please send your 
magazine for 1 year to 


a a 


Address 


This 

handsome 

GIFT CARD 
will be sent 

in your name — 
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Teach Good Manners Early 


(Continued from page 45) 


democratic and friendly, but it leads 
with its free and easy methods and its 
joking way of treating serious subjects 
to a real lack of reverence, which is 
absorbed by the run-about and is diffi- 
cult to eradicate. Definite and con- 
scious instruction which becomes neces- 
sary at a later date is a poor substitute 
for the courtesy absorbed before the 
child even talks. 

To young mothers I would say: make 
up your mind that you want well- 
mannered children, that you believe 
courtesy is worth working for. Tabu- 
late in your mind all the important cour- 
tesies you admire in well-bred children. 
[ find we overlook many crudities in 
those with whom we live but criticize 
them in others. Then let the mother 
secure Father’s co-operation in teaching 
courtesy. We all know that the father 
is usually the hero of the family, the 
one who disappears hours on end and 
only returns in time to romp or play. 
What he does and how he does it makes 
a deep impression, and you will often 
notice how readily some little manner- 
ism of the father is picked up as a hero- 
worship tribute. Very often the father 
says, “Oh never mind bothering about 
manners. Feed him well and let him 
learn proper behavior when he is older.” 
This idea that manners should be taught 
at a certain age and not lived by the 
family is the foundation of much of 
the misconception of the whole prob- 
lem. But if Father joins the happy 
conspiracy of teaching good manners 
early, success is in sight. 


HEN I refer to the home where 

courtesy is the rule, where it is the 
habit to sav “good morning” and “good 
night,” where each other’s wishes are 
consulted, where thoughtfulness pre- 
vails, you cannot visualize a gloomy 
place. Rather a home of good cheer 
and happy comradeship comes to mind— 
so our briet for good manners is one 
for happiness as well. A mother knows 
she has failed in her most important 
social function if she has not been able 
to create a contented atmosphere about 
her, and no ally is more staunch than 
courtesy. Parents so often say, “How 
can I make my child orderly and cleanly, 
and kind to animals, and punctual if 
he simply won’t be?” In all child train- 
ing one must keep in mind the psycho- 
logical law of the desire for satisfaction. 
A child looks for his parents’ approval; 
when he has done as they bade him, that 
causes him satisfaction. In like man- 
ner he will note your disapproval and 
that will cause him dissatisfaction and 
therefore be a deterrent. Various 
things cause satisfaction in a child-—the 
desire for praise, being told he is a big 
boy, and many other things which will 
differ with the individual child. Do 
not fail him by forgetting to supply 
this kind of stimulation to proper 
behavior. 

Our parental responsibility comes 
vividly to mind when we hear our 
two-year-old blurt out some unfortunate 
word we have let slip in a moment of 
anger or impatience, or we suddenly 
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for 
More Healthful 


Drinking Habits 


LWAYS 
A home, and encourage their use in 
ll places where drinks are served. | 
Straws promote healthful drinking | 
habits for children and parents, and | 
make the best drinks taste better. 


use Stone’s Straws in your | 


It's so easy to keep Stone's Straws 
1i¢ home for use at parties, meal- 
time, and for serving milk and other 
lrinks to children. The 
Package contains a liberal supply. 


Stone’s Straws prevent gulping, 
thereby aiding digestion. Machine 
made, they're absolutely sanitary. 


Get the Home Package today at your | 
druggist’s\ Stone STRAW Corrora-| 


10N —General Offices: Washington, D.C. | 


STONE'S 


Sanitary 


STRAWS 


“Washington—the Nation’s Capital” 


10oc Home| 








notice the little rascal sipping his milk 
with an exaggerated sucking sound just 
as we had allowed ourselves to do when 
our coffee was too steaming only the 
morning before. Since we are the 
heroes of their little world, let us make 
what good use we can of this imitative 
quality. 

We must now consider the problem 
of the older child and how we can best 
teach him proper behavior, if this phase 
of child training has been neglected and 
the parents suddenly find themselves 
confronted with boisterous youngsters 
at the age of eight and ten. Theirs is 
a difficult task and they will become 
easily discouraged, for without utter 
conviction that there is a real goal to 
reach and a sincere crusading spirit they 
are going to find themselves before a 
disheartening effort. Habits have be- 
come thoroughly fixed at this age, and 
automatic reactions are very strong. 
The child of eight who holds his spoon 
as if it were an oar, who butters a huge 
slice of bread and eats it with the butter 
side down with disastrous results, who 
leans his elbows on the table and shovels 
in his food, who tips ‘his chair and 
makes little balls of his bread, who 
drinks noisily and smacks his lips is a 
victim of the law of habit formation. 

The paretit must remember that nag- 
ging is ineffective. All correcting must 
be done firmly and not too often lest 
its effectiveness be lost and it deteri- 
orate into nagging. Then it must be re- 
membered that correcting before people 
tends to render a child self-conscious. 
It is better to take this older child aside 
after the meal and discuss his faults one 
by one. All corrections should be made 
in a friendly spirit and the child should 
not be talked down to, for his confidence 
is more easily won if he is talked to as 
an equal. 


HE difficulty of training the older 
child in courtesy cannot be exagger- 
ated. He is not as imitative as the younger 
child, so that other ways of inspiring 
politeness must be resorted to. You 
liave the habits to undo as well as the 
new ones to form, and you will have to 
appeal to the reason and imagination of 
the child and get his conscious help and 
cooperation. One way is to attract his 
attention indirectly by telling little in- 
cidents that happened to others, and 
funny stories dealing with good man- 
ners, building up a desire for definite 
amenities. In the larger field of rever- 
ence and thoughtfulness for others, read 
him biographies of gallant heroes and 
chivalrous knights and stories of the 
great in spirit, and this will help prepare 
the ground for the culture of decent be- 
havior. 
We must not forget that each 
is an individual, 
instructing 


child 
and that one method of 
a certain child will not suit 
another. But friendliness and consis- 
tency can be trusted for their effective- 
ness with all children. 

I believe very firmly that what we 
keep constantly before us as an ideal 
helps us to surmount all difficulties and 
that parents who are both patient and 
polite may hope to send their children 
into the world with the great asset of 
good manners. 
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In the two shapes 
baby specialists 
approve—narrow- 
neck and wide- 
mouth, 8 ounces, 


No worry with 


PYREX 


T. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 


nursing bottles 


HERE is neither worry nor anxiety 

with PYREX Nursing Bottles. 
They are proof against the annoyance 
every mother knows of missing a feed- 
ing, of having the baby’s bottle break 
just when it is needed most. Heated 
or chilled—PYREX bottles are safe! 


For PYREX Nursing Bottles, like 
PYREX Ovenware, are unique in 
their resistance to sudden changes 
from extreme cold to boiling heat. 

You can take PYREX bottles out 
of the ice chest and plunge them into 
hot water with perfect security. They 
are safe, too, when sterilized, or taken 
out of boiling water and held hot under 
the cold water tap. 

PYREX bottles have other excel- 
lent features. They are six-sided, so 
that they do not easily slip nor roll. 
Flat-bottomedtostand firmly. Smooth 
inside to clean easily. Ounces and 


half-ounces plainly marked. 
Don’t lose any more feedings by 
having your nursing bottles break. 
Order PYREX Nursing Bottles 
from your druggist today. Made by 
the makers of PYREX Ovenware, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 





Boiling water cunnot break them! 
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Is There a Genius 


eAmongst Your 
(Children? 


How many thousands of timid gifts of early genuis 
are lost to the world, no one can tell. But the num- 
ber is enormous and the loss greater than we know. 


RHAPS that spark is in one of your 
Pénidren—in that boy who does 
such odd, unexpected things; in that 
girl who is so strange at times you 
hardly know her. 


Watch for that spark. It must be 
fed. And the only thing it feeds upon 
is learning. Inspirational learning, 
getatable learning, learning written in 
terms of the child mind so that it is 
also understandable learning; learn- 
ing that will be as tinder to that spark 
and will set that mind afire with 
inspiration. 

There is only one set of books in 
the world that can provide this service 
in this complete and all-inspiring way. 
It is the only set of books of its kind 
ever printed. Nothing else like it 
exists. It is called Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia for Children. 


In this tremendous work, the entire 
encyclopedia has been writtenin terms 
of the child mind of every age. The 
cleverest writers in America have 
made the whole range of learning as 
interesting as a fairy story. And the 


greatest educators and authorities in 
America have sat over those writers 
to see that that learning was kept 
absolutely accurate. 


Here then is the fuel for that spark 
of genius in your home. Here is the 
inspiration that that child has been 
waiting for. Herein is the hope that 
that genius will find its way to full 
radiance and power. 


A first payment of as little as $4.50 
will put this entire children’s ency- 
clopedia in your home. A letter from 
you or this Coupon will bring a per- 
sonal answer from our Educational 
Advisor who has the spreading of this 
work in charge. 


This coupon will also bring you 
absolutely free a wonderful book 
called the “‘QuestionarioGame” which 
measures the general knowledge of 
any child at any age. So mail your 
coupon now and the material we shall 
send you free will be as much an 
inspiration to you as the books them- 
selves will be to that spark of genius 
that is waiting for them. 


COMPTON’S 


Pictured Encyclopedia for Children 


F E. Compton & Co., Educational Advisor 
Dept. 04; Compton Bidg., 1000 N. Dearborn St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


» Gentlemen.—Please have your Educational Advisor commun- i 
icate with me regarding Comp({on's Pictured Encyclopedia for chil- 
dren. Have her send me your Free Literature and Sample Pages and 
also your Questionario Mental Test Book which you are offering free. | 


Parent's Name 


Address 
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My Father Wasa Pack Peddler 
(Continued from page 19) 


In my own case, if I could not im. 
press myself and my wants upon the 
family by loud demands, I resorted to 
tears. I cried to be taken to the bur- 
lesque shows at night by an older broth- 
e: who attended them regularly; I cried 
to be taken to their evening card games 
by my mother and father, the chief 
attraction here being the midnight luncl 
of tongue and bologna, dill pickles 
beer served at the conclusion of 
party ; I cried to be let out of all house- 
hold duties, and since by weeping | in 
variably gained my point, | grew up 
with no domestic training whatever, 

Though our store claimed my older 
brothers and _ sisters soon as they 
were able to become bookkeeper, stenog- 
rapher or clerks, my parents were not 
tyrannical about forcing their children 
into the business. Our education, left 
entirely to our own volition, was vari- 
ed. Several of my brothers and sisters 
quit school before they had finished the 
grades, one or two were satisfied with 
graduating from high school, three of 
us determined to go to college. I was 
the only girl in our family or among 
our friends who had ever decided upon 
such an extraordinary adventure. [ 
chose my college from some fascinat- 
ing pictures of it which I saw in an 
article in a woman’s magazine. It was 
a New England college and offered the 


greatest contrast to my home. 

T college I soon realized that though 
A a home had given me no gen- 
eral background of education and none 
of the confidence and poise that comes 
from a wise training in childhood, it 
had left me free of the repressions due 
to fear of overbearing parents—a com- 
plex which I frequently met with 
in girls from so-called better homes. 
In my home I do not recall ever having 
heard any of my brothers and sisters 
tell a lie out of fear of parental dis- 
pleasure. We often exaggerated things 
in order to gain an effect but in our 
relation with each other and with our 
parents we were outspoken and unafraid. 

On the whole the companionship 01 
my brothers and sisters was for me th 
most precious asset of my childh 
The sense of fair play, the toleration 
of another’s point of view, had early 
been instilled in me by them. 

Sometimes when I am planning my 
two children’s education and an 
ments—their schooling, the suitable 
plays they shall see, the concerts to 
which they shall go, the trips to the 
museums, the worth-while books they 
shall read, I have a regret for the things 
my childhood lacked. A regret, and at 
the same time, a sense of the very rea 
danger that inheres in the modern 
of childhood where so much is arranged 
After all, the companionship ot my 
numerous brothers and_ sisters, the 
games we played together, the “dramas 
we put on for a pin’s admission the 
family jokes we shared were very real 
“advantages” for me. They went [ar 
to balance the serious deficiencies 0! 
my childhood in the home of my immt- 
grant parents. 
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Modern Youth and Marriage, by Henry 
Neumann. Appleton. $1.50. 

This book, evidently brought into life 
by the Lindseyan marriage scheme, 
stresses the moral values involved in our 
present marriage situation and in the 
agitations for changes in matrimonial 
conventions. It is most interestingly 
written, and leads the reader to examine 
more closely the conditions that have 
brought marriage where it is, and the 
possibility of developing more satisfac- 
tory married life. It will help parents 
understand the moral difficulties their 
children now meet, and should give 
youth, willing to face squarely their 
problems, considerable insight in deal- 
ing with their social responsibilities. It 
is written calmly, without exaggeration, 
and appeals deliberately to one’s judg- 
ment rather than emotions. It deserves 
wide and thoughtful reading. 

The book treats the present revolt, 
the satisfactions of monogomous mar- 
riage, the romantic illusions, the risk 
of trivial pleasure destroying oppor- 
tunity for the richer joys of domestic 
experience. It also urges the need of 
preparation for marriage. 

Although it is a book useful both for 
parents and young people, many, after 
reading it, will be left with the feeling 
that the author’s position is vaguely 
stated and his solution not so definite as 
they would wish. There is not the sharp 
and pointed tackling of issues that, in 
such a controversy as the proposal to 
have divorce by mutual consent, we 
have the right to expect.—Reviewed by 
Prof. Ernest R. Groves, author of 
“Wholesome Childhood.” 
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Everyday Foods, by Jessie H. Harris 
and Elisabeth V. Lacey. Under edi- 
torial supervision of Alice F. Blood, 
Simmons College. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$2.50. 

It is to be hoped that the textbook 
form, in which this sound, detailed and 
careful book is written, will not scare 
off the housewife to whom it might be 
of the greatest practical help. Though 
there are “class problems” and “ques- 
tions and answers” at the end of chap- 
ters, there is a wealth of material on 
food-buying, menu-making and health 
values, combined with practical basic 
recipes, and the material is better ar- 
ranged and more easily found and used 
than that in many cook books written 
for the home. 

Since home-making and cooking are 
becoming sciences, women will be the 
gainers if they learn to use books of 
this sort. It is easier, not harder, to 
find one’s way round in them than in 
casual recipe books. 

Breakfast, dinner and luncheon are 
considered as separate units—a practical 
arrangement—and there are special 
chapters on marketing, food frills 
(candy, cakes, confections and gar- 
nishes), family festivities, feeding the 
sick, food for children, food preserving 


Books for Parents 





and canning, while a whole section is 
given to recipes. 


A reliable, friendly book; don’t be | 


scared off by its somewhat severe form 

and fashion.—Reviewed by Anne Pierce. 
of 

The Child's Development and Health 

Record, by Harold O 


Justin A. Garvin, 
$2.50. 


M.D. Appleton. 


Ruh, M.D., and | 


Our Baby's First Seven Years, compiled | 


by Hermien D. Nusbaum. The Buzsza 
Company. $2.50. 


The baby book is growing. Here are 


two sturdy specimens to replace the | 


rather flimsy books of an earlier gene- 
ration. 

The first book, despite the use of the 
term “development,” is an out and out 
record of physical growth and health. 


Nine percent of the book is available | 


for recording material on mental de- 
velopment, habits, language, emotions, 
etc., four percent for family history, six 
percent for snapshots, and _ eighty- 


one percent for physical examinations, | 


dental record, illnesses, etc. For the 
development record, there is no instruc- 
tion or guidance, except a brief state- 
ment in the introduction. 

The physical development record is, 
however, quite detailed and complete. 
Forms are provided for monthly exami- 
nations from birth to one year, exami- 
nations every three months from one 
year to three years, every six months 
from then to five years, and yearly from 
five to fourteen years. Thirty pages out 
of the 107 making up the book are set 
aside for records of illness, in addition 
to from a fifth to a third of each page 
for the periodical check-ups. One won- 
ders if the authors expected the child 
to be ill all the time. 
book is taken up with material to be 
recorded by the physician. 

Undoubtedly such a book, if com- 
pletely filled out, would be of consid- 
erable value as a medical history of the 
child, and of interest in connection with 
the care and treatment of physical ail- 
ments. As a device to secure regularity 
of examination, it is excellent. Whether 
the mother would be interested in keep- 
ing such a record or whether it would 
have a sentimental value for either par- 
ents or children when they grow up, 
save the hypochondriacs, is an open 
question. Certainly, the book provides 
very little place for those phases of 
development to which the parent or the 
child goes back with interest. 

The second book goes in the other 
direction, almost completely, neglecting 
the physical aspects of development and 
emphasizing the many incidental and 
sentimental facts about the child. It is 
the conventional -baby book glorified 
and expanded. There is no evident 
logical arrangement of the material. 
Two pages are devoted to birth and 
measurements at birth, one page to a 
record of growth, and one page to a 
(Turn to next page) 
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Macmillan 
Books 
of Interest 
to Parents and 
Teachers 





INFANCY AND 
HUMAN GROWTH 
By Arnold Gesell 


This is a companion to the au- 
“The Mental 
Growth of the Pre-school Child.” 
It is a thorough study of the de- 
velopment of the child during the 
$3.50. 


thor’s successful 


first two years of his life. 
THE 
PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 
AND ITS WORK 
By Julian Butterworth 


This study is based on an investi- 
gation of the activities, objectives, 
local 
parent-teacher associations found 


and organizations of 797 


in nine states. It is a scientific, 


unbiased discussion of the value 
of this work. $1.25. 


a \ 4 


AN ADVENTURE 
WITH CHILDREN 
By Mary H. Lewis 


The record of an experiment with 
John 


Dewey has called one of the most 


young children’ which 


notable experiments of the cen- 
tury. $1.50. 


a 4 


A GUIDE TO 
LITERATURE 

FOR CHARACTER 
TRAINING 

Vol. I, Fairy Tale, Myth, and Legend 
By Edwin D. Starbuck and 
Frank K. Shuttleworth 


Gives a list of the world’s best 
fairy tales, animal stories, myths, 
and legends, with the ethical 


$2.00. 


situation each illustrates. 
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Give 
Your Child 
a Head Start 









H ERE is a new book that will give 
A you many suggestions for making 
the most of the early formative years ct 
your child’s life—the pre-school period. | 
It shows how to make the child’s intelli- 





function as nearly as possible to 
capacity and how to call out and strengthen 
tendencies to personality traits which 
will result in his best adjustment both in 
the family and in society. 

It shows that the problems of training 
child of pre school age involve the 
taking account of individual differences in 
physical make-up, in mental level, in the 

th of instinctive tendencies, and in 


gence 











those 







the 






strer 







tendencies to develop particular per 
sonality traits, and adapting the material 
which is to educate the child during the 
pre-school period, to the end that he 





or approximates the limit of his 
ll traits and functions. 


-syc ology of Infancy 
and Early Childhood 


By Ada Hart Arlitt, Ph. D. 
Professor of Child Care and Training, 
[ 1 ty of Cincinnati 
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L Nive Ss 
27 pages, 542 x 8; 16 illustrations 
McGraw-HiL__ EuTHENICS SERIES 






$2.00 postpaid 
Many well-known 






authorities on chil- 











dren and child psychology who have re 

viewed the book recommend it as the best 
digest of latest research in its field. We 
believe tl you, too, will agree when you 
read what it has to say on such ques- | 
tions as 





What shall be expected of the child as 
health standards | 


Which things produce satist 






+ 


ing results | 















1 cause an act, however good or bad, t 
be reps ited and become a habit ? wae 
What things that we do will be imitated 
to the benefit or detriment of a child's 

beh ivior! 

How < desirable activities be per- 
petuated d undesirable ones eradicated ? 
What general considerations underlie 
the choices of games, occupations, stories, 
1 songs, to meet the educati nal needs 

of yvoung children? 
What environment shall be provided to 
insure adequate social adjustments ? 







What measures must be taken to deter- 
mine and correct physical defects ? 

We should like to have you 
through the book yourself. Let us 
ou a copy for ten days’ approval, in ac- 
cordance with the terms given on the at- 
tached coupon. 


So See SD SS GED SD EN SD GS Ge ED GD ED GD ae em 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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send 




































Send me for 10 days’ free examination, Ar 
t's Psychology f Infancy and Early } 
Child] i, $2.00 postpaid. At the end of the 





I shall either send my remit 





turn the book, postpaid, to 
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Membe Parent-Teachers’ Association?..... | | 

(Rooks sent i1-approval to retail customers 
the United Stat nd Canada only.) | 
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(Continued from page 49) 


medical examination, and one page to 
preventive measures against disease. 
The rest of the book is taken up with 
such items as the origin of the baby’s 
name, a lullaby, birthstones and flowers 
(one wonders why this is included), 
the awakening of intelligence, talking, 
feeding during the first two years, mus- 
cular development, gifts, holidays, the 
first haircut, pets, favorite toys, early 
playmates, trips, school, development of 
self help, likes and dislikes, stories and 
books, special aptitudes, early questions, 
etc. The yearly summaries deal with 
the birthday party and the gifts. 


Such a book completely filled out 
would contain much of interest to both 
child and mother in later years. One 
can visualize them glowing with remi- 
niscence. But it contains very little 
that would be of scientific or practical 
interest in connection with the develop- 
ment of the child or that would lead to 
understanding or study of the child by 
the mother. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent. It is unfortunate that the 
make-up of the book is spoiled by the 
sprinkling of stars across the pages in 
apparently aimless fashion. 


Both books are decidedly lacking in 
explanations and specific instructions 
for those recording the data. This lack 
would render it impossible to make com- 
parisons between children or utilize the 
books for scientific purposes. 


Nevertheless, both books represent a 


distinct advance over any books now 
available. Their attractive appearance 
and permanent quality add to their 


value.—Reviewed by Professor John E. 
Anderson, Director of the Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, 


An Adventure With Children, by Mary 
H. Lewis. Macmillan. $1.50. 


The “adventure” was an educational 
one and the narrative, written in a sim- 
ple, non-technical style, tells of the 
growth of a remarkable school. Miss 
Lewis, who is the principal of the Park 
School in Cleveland, states that she has 
written the book “in the hope that it 
may have influence, even in the 
face of modern artificial living, in per- 
suading people to give to children the 
simple, natural surroundings in which 
they thrive.” The began in a 
most unpretentious way as an out-of- 
door cottage school, with four teachers 
and twenty-seven children. In its final 
form it became a children’s village with 
a number of inexpensive cottages, each 
with its own out-of-door classrooms, its 
workshop, its living-room with a fire- 
place, its garden and woodpile. In this 
natural, home-like situation the children 
grew vegetables and fruit, took care of 
animals, cooked, gave outdoor 
plays, and learned through all these ac- 
tivities. Parents who are interested in 
progressive education and who wish to 
have some part in the improvement of 
educational methods in their community 
will find this book stimulating and help- 
ful—Reviewed by Alice Dalgliesh. 
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Training your child 


No rule-of-thumb method, but work- 
able, intelligent advice from men and 
women who have given their ener- 
gies and their minds to solving the 
problems of many children. They 
will give you a new viewpoint, 
awaken you to new possibilities for 
the wise direction of your child. 


BUILDING CHARACTER 


A Symposium $2.00 


As for biscuits, 


it is a fact that all of the hard and 


leathery, or equally objectionable 
doughy biscuits are made from ex- 
actly the same ingredients as the 


light, fluffy, delectable ones that are 
so highly esteemed. Upon methods 
of measuring and combining these 
ingredients, then, depends failure or 
success. Explicit and correct direc- 
tions for these and other important 
operations are a unique feature of 


HOWS AND WHYS OF 
COOKING 


By Evelyn G. Halliday and Isabel T. 
Noble $2.00 


THe University oF Cuicaco Press 
5769 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Il. 











For the Parents 
and Teachers of 
Growing Boys 


Here is a book which deals with 
the important problems of the 
adolescent period. It discusses 
authoritatively the varied influ- 
ences which tend to determine 
the mental health of the boy or 
which lead to discordant mani- 
festations. Practical sugges- 
tions are offered towards the 
formation of sound and stable 
characteristics which are nec- 
essary for a happy adult life. 
A book no parent or teacher 
can afford to overlook. 


THE 
STRUGGLES OF 
MALE 
ADOLESCENCE 
By Dr. C. Stanford Read 


$2.75, at booksellers or from 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue New York 

















An easy MONEY-RAISING 
PLAN for organizations. 


See Page 63 





















This Serious Business of 
Being a Father 
(Continued from page 13) 


adult myself, and fond of peace and 
ietness, | lean strongly toward the use 
restraint. Yet, if we wish to be 

to the youngsters and avoid unnec- 
ary worry on our own part over the 
itcropping of original sin in our off- 
ring, we should try to bear in mind 
t such conduct is perfectly natural 
| normal and healthful for children. 

at causes all the trezble is that two 
ups of people with more or less ir- 
oncilable interests and pen Pee of 
duct have to live under one roof and 
closest contact. 


\M not ignoring the fact that juve- 
niles are on the way to becoming 
ults. This means that tor better or 
rse they will need to leave childish 
things behind them, as time goes on, 
| adopt the grown-up point of view. 
ere is, for instance, the matter of at- 
tention to cleanliness, neatness of ap- 
pearance, and “manners.” An appalling 
ount of energy is expended by many 
mother in training her offspring to 
come to the table with hands and faces 
lean and hair combed, to wear unsoiled 
blouses and shoes to school, to propel 
the spoon to the mouth sidewise and not 
endwise, and not to walk in front of 
sweet without apology. I see no way 
escaping it, but the burden is light- 
ned if needless worry about shortcom- 
ngs in such matters can be avoided. 
What value these efforts have will de- 
end largely on whether their real pur- 
se is to help the child or to save one- 
self annoyance. 
\t present I have on my hands two 
cases of delinquency which seem to call 
more than a passive paternal inter- 
est. [ am mentioning them even though 
loing so may mean that I shall be con- 
cted out of my own mouth of being an 
competent father. 
happen to come of a family where 
holastic distinction counts. Recently 
second of my three sons, all of 
hom attend public school, has been 
reatened with demotion. This has been 
thing but a pleasant experience. But 
pite of the tradition which I inherit 
think that the scholastic standard is 
to be taken too seriously. Educa- 
is indeed a bigger and more im- 
tant thing than schooling. If par- 
ents have ground for believing that their 
hildren are “sizing up” their world ac- 
tely, getting experience in function- 
in it smoothly and acquiring worthy 
dards of thought and conduct, I 
uld advise them not to allow low 
grades in school to upset their equa- 
ity. On the other hand, I want my 

s to take pride in their work and 

‘ay the game” in school or anywhere 
e If they fail to do that I shall be a 
llusioned and disappointed father. 

ut the jolting effect of this was as 

ing compared with the other pain- 

experience. 

1 some time small amounts of 
Money, left in different parts of the 
had been disappearing. Usually 

(Turn to next page) 
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FREE — for your children SSUES 
Part of the BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE itself 


Your children will be delighted with plate of butterflies; gravure pictures; 
this free booklet, and it will show you The Earth and Its Neighbors; How a 





how their eager curiosity may day by Sound Wave Strikes the Ear; Sea 
day be turned into interesting, worth- Birds; Why Do I Dream?; a story; 
while knowledge. We invite every poems; games and puzzles. Merely 
reader of Children to have a copy of mail the coupon below and the free 
the booklet, containing a beautiful color- booklet will be sent to you at once. 


This boy and girl are two of more than 2,000,000 
children who have The Book of Knowledge at home. 
It is a delight to them every moment of the day, their 
constant companion, tieir greatest help. Their 
teacher will tell you that their answers in class are 
quick and intelligent. The Book of Knowledge has 
captivated their minds and is making learning a joy. 





It is a reading book that children the official publication of the Parent- 


love, a play book, a book for the culti- Teachers Associations. 
vation of good taste and high ideals, a : : 
book of 15,000 striking pictures, a won- Why 2,000,000 Children 
derfully efficient reference work. Have It Already 
The Idea That Has Won In an easy, friendly way which chil- 


dren and grown-folks alike find charm- 
ing, with thousands of striking pictures, 

From its beginning, in the affectionate it tells the story of land, air, sea and 
observations of a father, who was him- sky; takes the children on unforgettable 
self an educator, this great work has visits to the mighty industrial work- 
grown until now it is published in six shops of the world; shows them all the 
languages and is loved by children the animals, birds, fishes, flowers, trees; 
world over. As the chief of a state- explains about their bodies and their 
wide educational survey reports: “A minds, about citizenship and economics, 
goodly proportion of the gifted children about foreign lands and peoples, about 
I have been studying seem to have been our own country, its history, government, 


Universal Approval 


brought up on it.” The Book of Knowl- industries and ideals. The cultural 
edge won the Sesqui-Centennial Medal treasures of the world are spread before 
of Honor for Educational Value. It is their eves—literature, art, biography. A 
included in the American Library As- rich collection of poems and stories fur- 
sociation Booklist. It has been favor- nish endless entertainment. There are 


ably reviewed in the Journal of the games to stimulate active minds and 
National Education Association and in handicrafts to keep restless fingers busy. 
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. , . | 
! This Coupon brings the FREE 
| | 
| Book of Knowledge booklet | 
| You may send me free for my children the illus- 
| trated booklet of 54 full-size pages, including color 
and gravure pictures, from The Book of Knowledge. i 
| THE GROLIER SOCIETY | 
| 2 West 45th Street New York, N | 
CORNERED! 
| | 
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Sterilizer and Carrier 


NEW and great- 

er convenience 
for the preparation 
and care of Baby's 
Food. Designed by 
a baby specialist as 
an aid to busy 
mothers. Quickly 
sterilizes bottles, 
nipples and utensils 


Food may be pre- 
pared six feedings 
at a time. Always 





ready No spilling. 
Patented April 19th, 1927. Container is seam- 
less aluminum, beautifully polished 


Handy for Visiting 


Pack it with ice—carry it anywhere. Just the thing for autoortrain 
trips. Complete outfit consists of aluminum “Sterilizer” with 
spring-lock handle, tight-fitting aluminum cover, two racks, and 
funnel also of aluminum, gruel bottle and six 8-oz. nursing 
bottles with corks (nipples not included). Makes an ideal gift. 
Price, with full instructions for use, $5.00 postpaid. (West of the 
Mississippi $5.50, Canada and foreign $6-00). Money back if 
not satisfied and kit is returned within 10 days. 

Until dealers are supplied, order direct. Descriptive folder free. 

THERMA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 10 1139 Ohio Bldg. Toledo, Ohio 





Therma Products Co. 
Dept 

1139 Ohio Bidg. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Send me one Baby-Bottle- Kit 

..-1 will pay postman on 
delivery or 

.. Enclosed find check. 

















UMM A £4 2 


We want you to try this splendid 
wheat cereal flavored with barley 
malt. Cooks in a very short time, 
makes many excellent dishes, and 
recommended by physicians for in- 
fant feeding and for the children’s 
diet. Send for a generous free sam- 


ple. Write your name and address 
plainly and give us the name and ad- 
dress of your grocer. 


CAMPBELL CEREAL COMPANY 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


A CEREAL YOULL ENJOY 
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THE CHILDHOOD SPECIAL 
FOR OCTOBER 


Our famous hand-made chair for children 
up te six years, 


$4.25 
crated 


Maple or 
red, 
green or 
blue lacquer 








215 EAST 571n sr, NEW YORK 


Booklet R on request 
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This Serious Business of 
Being a Father 
(Continued from page 51) 


for 
Occasionally 
from ten to thirty 
cents vanished from mother’s pocket- 


it was nickels or dimes intended 
household expenditures. 


amounts ranging 


book. The household had no full-time 
maid during this period and the woman 
who came for cleaning and washing was 
beyond suspicion. We finally became 
convinced that the children were 
sponsible for the disappearance, and in 
the effort to get more light on the sub- 
ject I resorted to the distasteful ex- 
pedient of amateur detective work. 
Enough data was gathered to implicate 
all three boys, but I still had only a 
hazy idea as to what was back of it all. 
[ summoned the three to my study to- 
gether and had a straight talk with 
them. My main appeal was to their 
sense of fairness. I told them that they 
were responsible members of the house 
and that their parents had a right to 
expect co-operation and trustworthiness 
from them. This expectation they had 
not fulfilled; our trust they had grossly 
violated. The appeal struck home. The 
voungsters’ faces betrayed shame, strug- 
gle, even agony. They made a clean 
breast of everything. We discussed 
plans for restitution, and for making a 
new start on the basis of mutual trust 
and confidence. 


sc- 


HE whole thing went back to a 

movie which the boys had attended 
with their mother months before. It 
proved to be the first of a series, and 
they wanted to see what followed. The 
adult wisdom of the family did not ap- 
prove of this, so the necessary appro- 
priation was not forthcoming. Then 
began the pilferings, with the invention 
of fictitious reasons for absence from 
home. Later other uses were found for 
funds so easily secured, particularly the 
purchase of candy; other stories were 
manufactured to account for money in 
their possession; and so the tangled web 
wound itself closer and closer. 

[ am more than willing to concede 
that what happened was largely the par- 
ents’ fault. For some time the boys had 
had a regular allowance, which carried 
with it the requirement that they make 
a weekly report of expenditures. They 
grew negligent in this, and I stopped the 
allowance temporarily with the under- 
standing that it would be renewed when- 
ever they were ready to resume keep- 
ing accounts, and that meanwhile they 
were to come to their mother or me 
when in need of money. Stopping the 
allowance was probably a mistake. | 
have revived it, and hereafter I shall be 
less sure of the infalibility of my judg 
ment in the matter of movies for chil- 
dren. 

How thoroughgoing the boys’ re- 
pentance and reformation will prove, of 
course I cannot say. I am not happy 
about it but neither am I completely 
downcast. At their ages—eight, ten and 
eleven—characters are still very plastic 
and I do not think that any permanent 
injury need be feared. 

As I think back over it all it seems 
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“Good For Dolly, Too!” 


Detecto, the guaranteed accurate 
ideal playmate for your youngsters. It er 
courages them to eat the things that are goc 
for them. It shows them how much they ar 
ctually gaining day |! Detect 
little pointer guides them on the w 


scale, 1s al 


aay. 









ily built—nothing to get out of order, 





Guaranteed for 5 years—built to last a lif 
time. Certified and approved by the N. \ 


State Bureau of Weights and Measures. 
ished in durable oven-baked enamel in orchi 
maize, blue green or white. Obtainable at ; 
department and hardware stores, or surgi 
supply houses, or direct from the makers, 


METECT() 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 
For Every Member of the Family. 
$11.85 up, East of the Mississippi. 


Detecto Ace, $15.00 
(Illustrated) 


Makers also of Detect 
Lette, the Lowest Pric« 
Springless Baby Scale 
Send for free he iit 
literature and valuable 


informative handbook or 
. babies. 

THE JACOBS BROS., Inc. 

Dept. 9, 318 Greenwich St., New York City 




















n obtain pure, uncooked 
Ny for 








te at iice prepared especia 

infan feeding This is welcome 

news to physi ns and mother as 

tomato juice is so easily tolerated, having only al 
half the acidity of orange Lice 


Prepared by Our Exclusive Process 








KEMP’S is the rich, pure, full-red juice of select 
ndlana t atoes sun ripened or he vine pre 
nd bettled ler strictest hygieni litior I 
eurized in the ontainer, but NO'T ke On 
isive process retair the important natural 
fresh oked tomatoe t ealth-gi MG 
fhe | and bone building mi 
ssential fruit acid You do not 
i e. Feed to bal spor 
ing ttle, on ir physician's instru 
Write for Bulletin C-1, giving your ph 
ian’ r ¢ If esired we will 
bottle for 15 r 10 4-oz. bottle 
$1.50, post j 


KEMP'S BABY FOODS 


Frankfort, Indiana 


















DOLLARS e-:, 
Women 
fhose extra ones that mean so much: DOLLARS 
to spend for Xmas; DOLLARS to pay that | 
unexpected bill; DOLLARS to buy those st 
luxuries you so often go without This is a 





NEW OPPORTUNITY 
Let us tell you more about it! 








THE CHILDREN'S HOUSE INC 
93 MASSACHUSETT AVE. BOSTON MASS. 














Carnival and Joke Articles 


We specialize in the finest line of masks, pa! 
novelties and joke articles for parties and Hallowe’¢ 
Priced from 5e to $1.00 Also composition hors¢ 
wooden novelties on rockers with moving eyes, m« 
soldiers, surprise packages, party game punch boar 
imported and domestic marbles, eighteen different 
signs in infants’ coat hangers and bonnet racks, ¢ 
Send 5c in stamps for illustrated sheets 
KINDERMART IMPORTING COMPANY 

i4it W. 36th Street Baltimore, Md 
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that experience has taught me _ three 
things of major importance about chil- 
dren in the home: they are children, they 
are people, they are adults-to-be. 
Children are children. A great deal 
of what worries and discourages par- 
nts is not vicious or malicious as we 
re prone to imagine. It is merely juve- 
le. If it annoys adults, that does not 
rove that it is bad; it only proves that 
is non-adult. And here, incidentally, 
the reason why I cannot be a pal to 
v boys and so be what is probably con- 
dered the ideal father. The trouble 
that I am incurably an adult. Most 
r the things that interest my boys sim- 
‘do not interest me, and I am not a 
od enough actor to make it appear 
at they do. I can and do display the 
ite interest of an outsider, and I hope 
have enough of fundamental culture 
common sense not to assume that 
9 ich have no special interest for 
are of no importance; but beyond 
[ cannot go. For the time being my 
and I must in most matters go our 
rate ways and live our separate lives. 
Children are people. I don’t pretend 
understand childhood, but I have at 
y rate learned to have respect for it. 
\gainst the common practice of making 
Idren errand-runners ordinary and 
extraordinary—assuming that no mat- 
what their occupation or interest at 
e moment mav be it has no importance 
nd can be abandoned at once to obey 
he adult behest—I violently revolt. Re- 
pect for personality seems to me to be 
one of the prime requisites of culture, 
nd I think perhaps the best means we 
have of inculcating it in our children is 
through the consideration we show to 
them as independent and sovereign per- 


ons 


s which 


sf 


Children are adults-to-be. This, as 
have already suggested, involves a 
ertain responsibility on the part of 
rents. I think that disciplinary meas- 
res are sometimes justified on this 

ground when they could not be on any 
ther. For example, the exacting of 
rompt obedience to orders, when orders 
ive to be given. Both the obedience 

the promptness have great value as 
aining for adult life. On the other 
nd, the same consideration demands 

t a maximum of freedom of choice 
action be allowed. Only thus can 
iative, resourcefulness, a sense of re- 

1 sibility be developed. 


I [ is our privilege to give our children 
what help we can on their way to 
] Having traveled the road 

dvance of them we have gained ex- 

ence from which they can profit. in 

e degree. But, after all, few 
us have worked out so perfect a 

nique of living that our children 
echt not, if interference is reduced to 
minimum, improve upon it. Raising 
ildren, like nearly everything else in 
is a venture. If one finds the ven- 
re interesting, gets considerable satis- 
ction and happiness out of it, and can 
| some ground for optimism that 
ne’s more or less blind and bungling 
forts will help voung lives to fit them- 
lves into the scheme of things in which 
ey will have to operate; then I think 
e has not been a father in vain. 


thood. 


te. 1S 


oe 
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Finger marks cannot 
injure this wall covering 


Or course, the children don’t deliberately 
wall decorations, but just 
here and there. 


set out to mark up your pretty) 


“accidentally” they do manage to leave an imprint 


With Sanitas covered walls, you needn't fret about finger marks, because 
SANITAS can, be wiped clean with a damp cloth, and no harm can be done 


to the daintiest design or coloring. 


SANITAS comes in a surprisingly large number of styles for every room in 

Whether you contemplate decorating a playroom, living room, 

dining room, bedroom or hall, you will find plenty of SAaNnitAs styles from 
; ; 


plain pastel shades to glorious looking metalline brocades that rival expensive 
imported wall 





the house. 


labDrics. 


economical in the long run because of its long life—it 
won't fade, crack or peel. The strong cloth back really helps to protect 

will not show through it. Sanitas can be 
applied on plastered walls or wall boards. 


SANITAS is really 


Walls and celings. (racks 


Your decorator will gladly show you the new Sanrtas Sample Book, con- 
taining 150 styles and numerous decorative suggestions in full color se 
sure the name SANITAs is on the book, and make doubly sure the Sanitas 
trademark is on the wall covering you buy. Sanitas has been sold through- 
out the world for twenty-five years—it is not an experiment. 


Samples and literature on request 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PrRopwuctTs Co, 
320 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
Dept. 33 
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D. 


HETHER you race for 

prizes or for fun, you'll 
always come in for your share 
of “firsts”—on Rollfasts. 


Skate experts have tested 
them for speed, strength and 
safety; and they say Rollfasts 
are the fastest, finest roller 
skates made today. 


This high speed is due to the 
great big ball-bearings on 
which Rollfast wheels revolve. 


Rollfast strength and safety 
result from the Patented Flex- 
ible Reinforcement that per- 
mits each Rollfast Skate to 
flex and “give” freely. Even 
when it is fully extended, you 
can’t buckle or bend a Rollfast 
out of shape. You can stop 
quick as a wink on Rollfasts 
They are built to stop quickly. 

Tell Mother or Dad you want a pair 
of Rollfasts. Tell them how fast and 
safe they are—that they are made to 
last. They're heavily nickel-plated 


and can be extended to fit any size 
shoe. 

Rollfasts are 
sporting goods, 
bicycles are sold. 


for 
toys, 


sale wherever 
hardware or 


P. HARRIS HDW. & MFG. 
Harris Building, New York, N. Y. 


co. 
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Teaching Baby to Under- 
stand You 
(Continued from page 17) 


and mother says “right”? when she sees 
the happy, surprised look on the child’s 
face. If when playing with his toys he 
makes some especially skillful response, 
his mother smilies and says approvingly 
“right,” he will soon learn a variety of 
uses of the single word. His standard 
for right at this time would probably 
include a way of behaving toward pots 
and lids, cans and spoons and any other 
plaything that he may have used under 
similar circumstances. 

Now suppose mother is about to feed 
him as usual, and after giving him a 
few spoontuls of food from his bow], 
she puts the spoon in his hand and says 
“Can you do it right?” He hears the 
word in a new setting and looks for- 
ward to a skillful way of behaving 
which promises be very pleasant. 
When his anticipation comes true and 
the spoon goes into his mouth and with 
it the food he likes, and when mother is 
duly appreciative of his successful ef- 
fort, his standard right has perhaps 
grown to include a way of behaving to- 
ward and food. This standard 
of right grows from all of the experi- 
in which he has learned to get 
definite and desirable activity. 
ability to discriminate also grows 
that he may without question dis- 
tinguish his skillful responses from his 
unskill ful. 


to 


spoons 


ences 
some 
His 


St) 


HE little child gets other standards 
of behaving in the same way. Does 
he respond in the same way when moth- 
er says “Must,” and “May,” and 
“Want?” That depends upon the skill 
of his mother’s teaching and the con- 
sistency of her use of the key words. 
For example, when baby sees his egg 
placed before him and says “No-no” and 
shakes his head, mother cheerfully says, 
“Oh, yes, you must!” and promptly 
feeds it to him. Perhaps without com- 
ment when all the she 
adds an unexpected taste of something 
he likes, thus adding for emphasis an- 
other bit of satisfaction. The next day 
she will be careful to use some other 
means of supplying this additional satis- 
faction, for the association which she 
wishes him to make is that between his 
speedy, happy response and his mother’s 
“must.” She uses the dainty morsel, the 
jolly fun, the attractive toy, only to 
make sure that he will respond promptly 
and happily to the word must whenever 
he meets it during his early infancy. 
She may well emphasize the element of 
satisfaction until the habit becomes 
fixed enough to be dependable. If one 
time mother must and then does 
not see to it that the desired ~~ 
is given and at another time she does 
see that it is given, then the meaning of 
must is confused. The baby’s cheerful 
compliance can be developed only by a 
consistent use of the word must or some 
other word selected as the key to the 
response of obedience. 
When the child puts 
some new object and looks up _ in- 
quiringly, mother says, “Yes, you 
may,” and herself. gives it to him and 


is gone, 


ror 
Ss 


says 


his hand on 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 38. 
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BREAK 
the 
THUMB- 
SUCKING 
HABIT 























End this habit 
facial deformities 


and prevent pri 
and other 


ttruding teeth, 
harmful effects, 
Rings offer a Scier 
e, leasant, sate and immediate meth 
f curi ng a is habit. At the same time it permits 
perfectly rm nal use of thumb or finger Adjust 
thumb or finger. Doctors, dentists, 
hild speci: list ts and thousands of parents end 
it. Tried and proved over : | 
! thousands of users. ree 
habit. Enclose $4.5( two Sanitary 
plus l5ce postage. State age of child. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


CHILD WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


Sanitary 
easy, 


Dr. The my son’s 
7 


. le. an 


Rings, 


| 1814 H. Medical Arts Building, Chicago, Il. 








Write for complete catalog of baby footwear. 
TINY-TOT SHOE CORP., 84 North St., Rochester, N. Y. 





s . Of. 


Pant-eare 


SIDE-PINNING DIAPERS 
ibular knit, 


Soft, 


seamless, 
comfortable, 
ptional wearing 
Physicians and Nur 
approved at Hospitals 


y Mothers 


Small, 


cotton mate 
easily 


salit 
E noe quail 
> hy J 


iv Math 
SIZES: 

If Baby Department or Shop 

have “PANT-EASE,” 


booklet. Three sample 
for $1.00. Mention size 


Large, Extra large 
inte x 
send for fre 
garments sent 
prepaid wanted or ag 
| of B 

| INFANT WEAR CO., Box 305, Perry, N. Y. 


aby. 
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Recommended 
PATTERNS 


CALL printed patterns may 

be bought at leading stores 
throughout the country and from 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for Par- 
ents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
£441—35 
5429—30 
5450—35 
5449—30 
5442—30 


cents. 


cents cents 


cents 


543¢ 
54, cents 
5436 


cents cents 
543525 


5430—30 


cents cents 
cents 


5419—35 


cents 





















proves of his response to it. This 
ocedure, if consistent, may teach the 
by the meaning of permission. 





When she presents him with some- 
ng which will delight him, she may 
k, “Do you want it?” and his great 
tisfaction with it helps him to learn 
wav of behaving to the key word 

' which should always mean 
The absolute essential to the 
cess of the adult in teaching the in- 
t to associate with chosen key words 
tain desirable ways of behaving is 
istency in the use of the significant 
rds. It is obvious that this plan 
fail if the mother were to con- 

the infant by irregularities in her 
ethod of teaching him, saying, for ex- 
ple, “Don’t you want to do it?” and 
n exacting obedience. If she means 


On se.” 


uld 


exact obedience she should use the 
for obedience, not the key for 

ICS. 

Each word should stand for its own 


of behavior and should bring the 
by satisfaction if he behaves that 


In a similar manner, the mother may 


upon the word “no” the key to 
ibition, upon “now” the key to 
omptness, upon “alone” the key to 


lependence, upon “better” the key to 
provement and progress. 
In order that words 
ndable meanings to an infant, his 
ther and father must agree upon a 
key words which they will use con- 
stently in bringing about the responses 
ich they wish their child to make. A 
by changes constantly. To each word 
) lressed to him, thoughtlessly or other- 
se, he is making some kind of a re- 
While at first a word may be 
rely a sound, more or less pleasant, 
baby very soon begins to differen- 
ite among words and varies his be- 
vior accordingly. 


| 
i 


may have de- 


ponse., 


he necessary adaptations of any 
by are sv involved and so numerous 
it would seem to be asking very 
tle of parents if babies were to make 
plea for less confusion of language, 
irregularity in parental behavior 

| a few more dependable keys to help 
1 in the job of learning to live with 


le 
“oe 
Coming! 
1HINGS TO BE THANKFUL For 
_article by Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg that 
make every mother and father who reads 
leeply thankful for the joy that comes with 
nging up children 
SETTING-UP Exercises THat ArE Fun 
tr. Frank Howard Richardson describes set- 
g-up exercises for children that become a 
£ for the whole family 
Wiiat Every Basy’s MotHer SHouLD KNow 
nan Selbert, R. N., tells concisely and 
mply just how to take care of a baby 
Why Bre “Nice?” 
girl in her teens asks the question. A mod- 
mother answers it 
Books I Loven as a Cup 
delightful article by Mrs. Franklin D. 
sevelt, reminiscent of a childhood in which 
heodore Roosevelt played an important part 
Tie How ann WHEN oF Sex Epucation 
common-sense answer to a problem that 
es every parent 
So's Curistmas! 
he biggest and best issue we have ever 
blished 
ad 




















WHEN IT RAINS fj) it POURS 


Shousands of children have become 
more vigorous 


because of this 
health salt’s effect 





When a child lacks vigor or 
“tuckers out” quickly, an unsus- 

—_ case of simple goiter may 
e to blame. 


For this disease is one of the 
commonest causes of listlessness 
in children. Even a goiter so 
slight as to pass unnoticed may 
result in languor, irrita- 
bility and backwardness 
at school. 


Foitunately, children can 
easily be saved from goi- 
ter by the use of Morton's 
lodized Salt. It has brought 
new health and vigor to 
countless thousands of 
youngsters since its intro- 
duction a few years ago. 








As simple goiter is exceedingly 

prevalent, threatening two chil- 

dren out of three, every mother 
should change to Morton's 
lodized Salt and thus be on the 
safe side. 


Made by one of America’s most 
reliable salt makers, each package 
contains just enough 
tasteless iodine to make 
goiter impossible, but not 
enough to disturb the most 
delicate system. 


Follow the advice of health 
authorities. Get Morton's 
lodized Salt from your 
grocer at once and use it 
on the table and in cooking. 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago. 





MORTON'S 
SALT 


IODIZED FOR GOITER PREVENTION «+ALSO PLAIN 
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New STOKES Books 
for Boys and Girls 
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A LITTLE GIRL 


NINETEEN HUNDRED 


By LOIS LENSKI 


Boys and girls are sure to enjoy 
an American “period story” if it 
and 
when their parents were children. 


deals with the time 


Miss Lenski’s lively story 


extraordinarily vivid the boy and 
girl background of many a father 
Richly il- 


and mother of today. 
lustrated by the author. 


Quaint folk tales 


2 
= 


PICTURE TALES 
FROM THE JAPANESE 
By CHIYONO SUGIMOTO 


from 
Japan, as told to the author by 
her grandmother in Tokyo, long 


OF 


scene 


makes 


$2.50 





old | 


Books for Boys and Girls 


By Alice Dalgliesh 





Author of “A Happy School Year” and “West Indian Play Days” 





Mr. Tootleoo and his family fly a kite 


OMETIMES we forget how much 


ago. Among the stories, written Ae» anaes Mtg Taree nlgge Prag 
simply and _ delightfully, are chudren enjoy books that give a 
“Why the Jelly-Fish Has No chance for laugher, and our book 
Bones,” “The Wife Who Ate No lists are too. serious. Letters from 
Rice,” “Three Wise Little Mon- parents ask for informational books, 
keys,” “The Flower Blooming but no letter has said, “Please tell me 
Old Man,” and thirteen others. where I can tind funny stories for my 
With many remarkable and au- child.” Laughter is a tonic, and whole- 
thentic Japanese eeneiaaer an some fun has a verv definite place in 
Hack-ane-qrante. ae the child’s development. This month 
r Ta 1 Ion r we review a number of books over 
TALES OF WISE AND which the children will chuckle and 


FOOLISH ANIMALS 
By VALERY CARRICK 


All children’ love 


stories, and none are more charm- 
ing than those from Russian folk- 
No one tells them more de- 
lightfully than Valery Carrick in 


lore. 


this new collection, which 


which grown-ups also 


\ \ e 


1 . 
will en1o 


begin with Mr. Tootleoo, the gay and 
er ridiculous sailor whose picture appears 
on this page. 
TootLEoo Two. Bernard and Elinor 
Darwin. Harper. $2.00 


Chil 


is rich 


dren love the 


Any Book by Mail Postpaid 


adventures of Mr 
Tootleoo (The Tale of Mr. Tootleoo) 


in imagination and humor. The and here is a second book in which he 
author’s own illustrations add im- and his large family, Augustus, Ara 
measurably to the gatety of the minta, Suke, Belinda, James and 
sexe. $1.50 Marmaduke have adventures with a 
. . dragon. This is a picture-story book 
: IGLOO TALES 7 with entertaining jictures im color. 
FROM ESKIMO LAND (Age 6-9). 
By RENEE COUDERT RIGGS A Book or NonseENsSE BY EpWarp 
The friendly polar bear rug, LEAR AND OTHER ABRSURDITIES ‘BY 
stretched before the fire, carries Lewis CarRoLt AND OtHers. (Col- 
the children off to the Far North, lected) Ernest Rhys. Dutton. $1.50. 
where they listen to tales told 
the Eskimo children, of days 
when animals could talk like 
men, when Thunderbird pecked a 
hole in the sky to let the rain 
through. Fully illustrated. $1.00 Our librarian will be glad to order 


At all bookshops 


F. 


Publishers New 





A. STOKES COMPANY 


the 


York 
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United States. 


and mail to you any book published in 


Checks or money 


orders to cover the regular retail price 
must accompany orders. 
be mailed postpaid to any address in the 


The hooks VU ill 



































A good collection of nonsense, though 
we wish there was more of Lear and 
less of some of the others. Too few 
people know Lear’s delightfully absurd 
limericks with their cartoon-like pic- 
tures and some edition of the nonsense 
rhymes should be in the library of ever) 
child. (Age 6 and over). 
Tue A.B.C. Nonsense Boox. 

Lear. Macmillan. 50c. 

One of Lear’s funny nonsense alpha- 
bets which little children enjoy because 
ot the absurd words and the jingle. 
Color is added to the original pictures 


Edward 


by Lear. (Age 5-7). 

THe Kewples AND THE RuNAWAayY 
BaBy. Rose O'Neill. Doubleda 
Doran. $1.50. 


lt you like Rose O’Neill’s chubby ke 
you will like this book. There is 
a real surprise at the end. (Age 5-7 
A Hat Tus Tare. Caroline Emersot 

Dutton. $2.25. 

A nonsense story about Nip and Tuck, 
two wholly imaginary animals who live 
in a little house on the Bay of Fundy 
Strange things happen—merbabies tu: 
ble about on the shore, pirates appeat 
and Nip and Tuck find treasure. As 
for the village where Nip and Tuck live 
| know it is just like (Turn to page 58) 


pies, 


United States or Canada. If the price 
of the book is unknown, send $3.00 and 
we will remit the correct change. If 
$3.00 is not sufficient, our librarian will 
advise you. Address Librarian, Cuu- 
DREN, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Happy children make the 
best men and women 





Would You Like 
To Make 
Your Children Happier ? 


Don’t all your dreams and desires center around the 
happiness of your children and helping them to 
grow into better girls and boys? Of course they do! 





THEN MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Private Library Dept. 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find one dollar, Please serd me the five volumes of “The Kinder- 
garten Children’s Hour.”’ If they are not just what I want, I will return the 


books within seven days after receiving them, without obligation, or, if satis 
factory, I will pay $2 a month thereafter for seven months, or $13.25 within 
seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment. (If the books are 
returned, you are to refund the dollar upon receipt of the books.) 





en eee 





ee 





City. ? State 


Husband’s Occupation . , ; , - stewsnsucedaccsed 





Business ESE ep ner ee ee a a ery $OO00b000000000000008 C-10 





AMERICA’S FOREMOST AUTHORITIES ENDORSE 


The Children’s Hour 


HE mother’s part is 

in laying the ground 
work of character. The 
mental attitude of the child 
at the time he enters school 
is a matter of vital impor- 
tance. It cannot be over-estimated. His health, 
both physical and mental, must be developed, and the 
earlier in the child life that this beginning is made the 
hetter for the child. 
The KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR is 
previded precisely for this purpose—to help mothers 
train their children in that vastly important period 
which precedes the years spent in school. A group 
of the foremost experts in the country has been 
secured to prepare the KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN’S HOUR, on the right lines to accom- 
plish this purpose. 

If you adopt this principle in your home and use 
the opportunity that is now offered by the 
KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR, 
your children, when they go to school, will be 
more teachable, more obedient, more 
attentive, less inclined to mischief, better 
in health, manners and morals, and 


superior in every way, 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Park Street BOSTON 


Kindergarten Grade 


Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
Head of the Wheelock School for Kindergartners 


Put all possible joy into 
children’s lives and_ they 
will the more readily grow 


strong in mind and body. 
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Who 


a-scared 
of a Black 
Cat ? 


Madagascar “‘Tommie”’ thrills little 
folk and amuses grown-ups with his 
quaint antics and what an odd sur- 
prise when you try to hide him in a 
dark place or tuck him under your 
arm beneath your coat. His eyes blaze 
with a weird light and the rims of his 
ears, his claws and the tip of his long 
tail glow in colors. 


Like all Twistum Animals he is prac- 
tically unbreakable and absolutely 
harmless. Twisting and posing him in 
many cunning positions creates real 
fun, and he has detachable wheels 
with a pull cord, the delight of 
youngsters. 


Twistum ‘‘Rhino’”’ 
Another New Member 


One of the most appealing fellows in 
the Twistum Zoo. He can do many 
clever stunts. Naturally a_ husky 
chap, he has detachable roller skates 
enabling him to travel with little 


effort. 


Handled by leading dealers everywhere 


[o-oo = 


Twistum Toy Facrory 
83 Fourth Street 15 Ease 26th Sereet 
New York Ciry 


5 


Oakland, Calif 
Please send me free your multi-color 
folder describing TWISTUMS. 

NAMI 


RETIREES TOD. 0 00:00 cncn ce 00cct ccessncccicescowcses 


carest TWISTUM Office shown above 


Mail to the n 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


(Continued from page 56) 


that, for I spend my summers there! 
Lois Lenski has illustrated the book 
with fine humor. (Age 6-9). 
FippLte Dippite Der. Feélicité Lefevre. 
Greenberg. $1.35. 
A lilting nonsense rhyme with much 
repetition and gay if somewhat compli- 
cated pictures. 


“The tree it grows in Nonsense Town 


So come along o’ me— 
Tom Tinker’s Dog, 
And Dutchman's Dog— 
We'll hark away to Nonsense Town 
To sce what we can see.” 
(Age 4-6). 
Tony 
Sarg. 


Book oF TRICKS. 
Greenberg. $5.00. 

We can’t think of a single child who 
wouldn’t enjoy this book Tony Sarg 
made an amusing story about a 
group of children who give an enter- 
tainment, and has drawn many pictures 
and described the tricks in detail. The 
tricks are simple enough to be really 
practical for children to carry out. 
(Age 8-12). 


SARG'S Tony 


has 


HIS is perhaps enough nonsense 
and fun for one month, and the 
space that remains can be given to 
stories of real life—stories of the doings 
of fioys and girls. 

LittLe ToNINO. 
Maxwell. Macmillan. 
Don’t miss this book because it is a 

particularly good one to read aloud. it 

is by the authors of the well-known 

Charlie books, but it has a great deal 

more charm than those books. It is 

full of the atmosphere of Provence and 
tells of the doings of two little French 
children and their pet animals, Tin- 
tourlet the donkey, Minou the cat, and 

Lavarda the goat. (Age 8-10). 

More Anovut Extiz. Eleanor Verdery 
Sloan. Dutton. $2.00. 

A pleasant little book about the every- 
day doings of Ellie.and her little broth- 
er who spent their summers at Quogue 
on the Long Island shore. The stories 
are about playing on the beach, bathing, 
picking daisies and a dozen other things 
that children enjoy. (Age 6-9). 

THe Runaway Papoose. Grace Moon. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 

Mrs. Moon has lived among the 
Pueblo Indians, and her books about 
Indian children have been very popular. 
This is the story of small Nah-tee, who 
ran away, and Moyo, who took care 
of her. There is a real plot and sus- 
pense, and everything ends happily. 
(Age 9-12). 

We Five. Edna Osborne 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 
A wholesome story about a family 

who lived on a Kansas farm twenty- 

five years ago. They had good times 
naming the farm animals, going to the 
circus and celefrating birthdays and 

holidays. (Age 10-12). 

Jotty Goop Times at Scnoor. Mary 
P. Wells. Little, Brown. $2.00. 

A new edition of an old 
Gives an interesting picture of an old- 
fashioned school. Children of today 
may find it interesting to compare this 
school with their own. (Age 9-12). 


Helen Hill and Violet 


$1.75. 


Whitcomb. 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 38. 


favorite. 
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ROLL, 

| 

With Our Gang” 


“Our Gang” may be full of 
tricks, but they are also 
wise little rascals. : 
That’s why they picked 
the roller skates with 
the fast ball - bearing 
wheels, and the hard 
composition Rub- 

ber Tires that out- 

wear steel wheels oy 
—the famous 


Hal Roach’s 
“Our Gang 


“CHICAG: 


Rubber Tire Roller Skates 
“Speed Without Noise” 


Send 10 cents membership 
fee and join the “Roll on 
“ Rubber Club”; get free gold 
this finish club pin, certificate, 
2 and booklet **How to Roller 
Pin Skate."" Also directions for 
starting local skating club. 


Chicago Roller Skate Co. 
Established Over 20 Years 
| 4448 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


Get 


No. 181 
Super 
Skate 

for Bovs 
and Girls 
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A BOOK A MONTH 
for Your Child? 


A book for each month of the 
school year, actually chosen to 
fit your particular child. 

This means a cultural supple- 
ment to his school work, and the 
school year ended with nine 
fine, stimulating books added to 
his library. 

Write a description of your child 
to the Director tastes and 
preferences, and his reading abil- 
ity. She will personally ‘answer 
your letter and give advice born of 
fifteen years’ experience. 


Write To-day! 


HARPER’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP 
460 Park Avenue, New York City 


his 











“T Won't Get Up 


To Practiseonthe Harpsichord!” 


Shouted Ninetta to the Amorini. But 
she really did learn to play very well 
indeed and you may read all about it in 


THE LITTLE LAZY ONE 
By Lots Letcuton Comincs 
ay 
THE CHILDREN’S BULLETIN 
Tue Metrropot1ItAN Museum oF ArT 
25c per number ; $1.00 per year 
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We Plan a Club 


TRAINING 
ere 1928-9 


¢. We shall be glad to 
| furnish your club free 
of cost with as many 
of our Programs on 


rogram on | Child Training, shown 


These modern, intelli- 
gent mothers are 
among the many thou- 
sands who use our pro- 
grams at their group 


| here, as you desire. 
| 

| 

i 

| 

i . 

| meetings 

| 


Program for You 


A unique service for your entire club year 


ET us help you make your club 
meetings this year of the utmost 
importance and interest. We will 

e glad to provide the program. Thou- 
inds of women are taking advantage 
of this service which this magazine is 
offering to clubs and groups all over the 
country. Everyone who has ever faced 
the task of preparing worth-while meet- 
ings for her club, and providing inter- 
esting speakers knows what a colossal 
undertaking it is—how much time it 
takes, and frequently how much expense 
it entails. Then there are apt to be dis- 
ppointments and cancellations on the 
irt of out-of-town speakers—and al- 
together the life of the Program Chair- 
an is anything but pleasant. 
This magazine will be glad to relieve 
uu of all this detail and to assure you 
one of the most interesting and vital 
ub years that you have ever had. 
here will be a topic for each month 
dealing with an important phase of child 
care and training. Such a wide range 
| interest is covered by this program 
that mothers of children—both boys and 
irls—of all ages, will find every meet- 
¢ of the most vital importance to them. 
Just how do we plan to help you with 
ur meetings? First of all by furnish- 
g you, free of all cost, with as many 
rograms as you can use. It doesn’t 
atter whether vou want ten or a thou- 

i] programs. Don’t hesitate to ask 

them. We have already sent one 
rominent club 5,000. A cut of the 
rogram is shown above. It is an ar- 
stic cream-colored folder with a hand- 


, 









lettered title on the front, the back left 
plain, so that you may write in or have 
your local printer imprint the names of 
your officers, the time and place of your 
meetings or any other information you 
desire. The program is just the right 
size to slip into an ordinary envelope. 


A SUBJECT is given for each month. 
These are based on an article ap- 


pearing in the magazine for that month. 
An outline for group discussion of the 
article is also published in the same is- 
sue. Thus, your club is supplied with 
an article to be read aloud at the meet- 
ing, and an outline to guide study and 
discussion. In this way the foremost 
authorities on child training will con- 
tribute to the success of your meetings. 

Just how can your group use these 
programs? First, appoint a leader who 
will read aloud the article in the maga- 
zine designated for club use. In con- 
nection with it, turn to the Program for 
Discussion published in the same issue 
of the magazine. The leader will ap- 
point various members to take up, one 
by one, the points listed for discussion. 
At the close of the meeting it will be 
found helpful for the leader to read the 
summary given of the main points of 
the article. In advance of the meeting, 
the various book and pamphlet refer- 
ences should be assigned to members of 
the group, who will report on them at 
the next meeting. 

Ask your public library to co-operate 
with you in providing the books and 
pamphlets listed for your reading. 


MOTHERS 


have found a pleasant 
way to earn money 


So many things to buy—so many 
dollars needed in every home with 
children ! 





| 
| 
| 
| 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 38. 


That's why mothers everywhere wel 
come CHILDREN, The Magasine { 
Parents, as a pleasant, easy, dignified 
means of earning money during thet 
spare time. 

Mrs. M. L. S. earned $75.00 last 
month representing us in Minne 
apolis, Minn. 

Mrs. H. C. O., of Evanston, IIL, 
earned $19.50 in one week. 

“Your magazine is a college brought 
to parents. It is a pleasure to repr« 
sent you,” writes Mrs. S. A. S., ot 
Allentown, Pa. 


Will you represent us 
in your community P 

We are looking for intelligent 
mothers in every community to repre- 
sent us. Expiring subscriptions can 
readily be renewed and every alert 
mother will be glad to know about 
this magazine and have it come to 
her home. 

For Full Information on how you 
can turn your spare hours into dol- 
lars just mail the attached coupon 


TO-DAY. 


Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Your proposal to have me represent | 
you interests me. Send me tull infor- | 
mation, without obligation. | 
Ee en ee Te Te i 
Address | 
heihaca waods 
age K-10 | 


60 





How To Adopt a Child 


(Continued from page 15) 


everything done to make it a success. 
Foster parents constantly write letters 
to agencies thanking them for the care 
and thought expended in their behalf. 
They understand that just as they wish 
to know something of the history of the 
child, so the agency must know some- 
thing of their own home life. Since the 
object of the foster homes placement, 
from the child's point of view, is to 
change and improve his environment, 
this is the first consideration. Details 
such as ventilation and sanitation are 
noted, as are also 
school and = church 
facilities. 

A question people 
frequently ask is, 
“How can | know 
that the child they 
select for me won't 
be just the type | 
ought not to have?” 

One cannot, of 
course be positive 


mental indictions of the child’s nor 
mality by which a baby may b 
judged. 
“Am I too old to adopt a child?” 
Much depends upon the quality of 
“oldness.” Often children’s agencie 
place boys of twelve on farms wit! 
foster parents of fifty years or more 
whose own children have grown up and 
left them. This is done when the foster 
parents seem to understand the require- 
ments of a boy of that age and when 
they feel the need of companionship 
and are to some ex- 
tent, at least, up-to- 
date in their point of 
view. 

“Should I tell m 
child he is adopted 
and, if so, how ?” 

When this ques- 
tion comes up, the 
decision, of course, 
rests wholly with the 
foster parent, and 





about anything 
which concerns hu- 
man beings. But 
years of experience 
in home-finding in- 
evitably gives a back- 


yet he is strongly ad- 
vised to tell the 
child. It is the only 
sensible and _ safe 
thing to do. Tragedy 
may follow in the 


ground of knowledge 
and when you apply 
to an agency with 
such a_ background, 
you have the advan- 
tage of this experi- 
ence. It is interest- 
ing to observe the 
careful thought and 
study of foster homes 
and foster parents 
which goes into the 


to Adopt a Child 


We shall be glad to send you 
our pamphlet containing a list of 
the names and addresses of 74 
reliable child-placing agencies in 
the United States and Canada. 
The pamphlet also contains more 
information on the subject of 
adoption. Everyone who considers 
adopting a child should have this 


wake o! conceal- 
ment. It should be 
done early, while the 
child is young and it 
should be done sim 
ply and naturally, 
without dramatic 
frills or too great 
emphasis, according 
to experienced work- 
ers in this field. It 
may be done in any 


work of the big chil- 
dren’s organizations. 
The child also is 


twenty-four page 
keep it for reference. If you have Qouybt and perturbed 
studied and bv the friends who may 
time he is ready for this subject, why 


hl number of ways. li 
pampniet anc you are in serious 
be interested in over the question, 
not send them ttalk it over. with 


placement, something one of these pamphlets with your someone at the 


of his needs and compliments? 


ifts are known, as Coins or stamps accepted. 
dress CHILDREN, 
for Parenis, 353 


tunities his particu- N York. N.Y 
New York, N. Y. 


are many of the 
qualities and oppor- 


ar foster home 

ought to furnish. 

rhe larger agencies employ staff psy- 
chologists to make estimates of the 
child’s mental abilities and his emo- 
tional development, personality and 
character. Often dainty, doll-like little 
girls with ravishing blue eyes and win- 
some smiles will test considerably lower 
than snub-nosed, freckled-faced young- 
sters, and fortunately there is oppor- 
tunity in foster homes for each type. 
By applying to an organized agency you 
will be informed as to whether the child 
is likely to be mentally and emotionally 
suited to your home. This, of course, 
is less possible in the placing of young 
babies. On the other hand, the advan- 
tages from very young placement often 
outweigh this disadvantage and _ the 
child grows up as a part of the family 
without any period of adjustment. 
There are, however, certain develop- 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 38. 


The price is ec agency from whic 


Ad- you took the child. 
The Maeazine Or go to the nearest 
4 ‘ 4& 


. children’s organiza 
Fourth Avenue, . ae 
tion for advice 


What applies to on 
foster parent and 
child may not apply at all to yours. 

The method is not so important, how 

according to the workers in th 
field, as the attitude of the foster par 
ent in telling the child. It should be 
done naturally, simply, even casually 
The foster parent need feel no shamé 
in the fact that the child is adopted 
The adoption of children is not new not 
is it extraordinary where so man) 
things can happen to break up tl 
natural home of the child with its ow: 
parents. 

Go to apply for a child, then, with ar 
open mind, ready to make adjustments 
if necessary, and open at all times t 
suggestions, remembering that it is not 
a strange act, but a natural one, and 
from it there may come a joy or al 
experience or a wisdom which will for 
ever enrich your life. 














of the Dark 


Durinc the dark, cold months of 
vinter, hardly any children can get 
el nough sunshine. Then, they are most 
ubject to disease. For sunshine pre- 
ents rickets. It helps build sturdy 
bones and sound teeth. . . Vitamin 
D is the only known food element that can 
take the place of sunshine in giving them 
this protection. Cod liver oil 1s its rich- 
est known source. And cod liver oil 
n a palatable form is Maltine With 
( od Liver Oil. 


Why Maltine With Cod Liver Oil 
is better 


Maltine With Cod Liver Oil contains 
per cent pure cod liver oil. Tests, 
made in a leading American univer- 
y, prove that its cod liver oil con- 
tent guarantees protection. Cod liver 
il alone is disagreeable and unpleas- 
int. Maltine With Cod Liver Oil is 
ilatable. It is much easier to give to 
children, and it is readily digested 
ven by infants. The difference is due 
‘oO its 70 per cent Maltine content. 


Easily assimilated 


Maltine With Cod Liver Oil contains, 
in a concentrated, easily assimilated 
form, all of the nourishing elements 
f barley, wheat and oats. Your own 
loctor will tell you that it is a safe, 
lependable, strengthening food-tonic. 
Keep a bottle of Maltine With Cod 
Liver Oil always on hand. And give 
t to your children regularly. The 
\faltine Company, Eighth Ave., 18th 
nd aigth Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
istablished 1875. 


faltine 


WITH COD LIVER OIL 


Prescribed by physicians for more than 
50 years 








How Can I Help My Child 
with His Homework? 
(Continued from page 16) 


book, but most of her mind is on what 
the family has to say. About the time 
the visitor goes, Mary concludes her 
third reading, and announces, “Well, 
now I’ve done my history lesson.” 

When Mary’s grades come home, 
Mrs. Wilkins will exclaim tragically, “I 
just can’t see why history is so hard 
for Mary! She goes over her lesson at 
least three times, and | know she does 
it, too, for she studies at home. Yet she 
doesn’t seem to remember a thing when 
she gets to school.” 

What is the matter in both of these 
and in dozens of other similar cases? 
Parents have failed to make the proper 
provisions for the homework of their 
children. 

Gordon Franks used to dislike home 
study just as much as Billy Blake does. 
but not since father made a business 
proposition of it. 

“We haven’t been going at this thing 
right,’ Father asserted to Mother after 
a conference with Gordon’s teacher. 
“School work and study are Sonny’s 
business, just as the management of the 
home is yours, and architecture is mine. 
You and I, however, are carrying on 
our work in well-equipped workshops, 
with definite schedules. We consider 
ourselves progressive parents but we 
have been letting Gordon worry along 
at his business just any way. He studies 
at any time he feels like it. We have 
our proper tools which are easily acces- 
sible. Gordon throws his down any- 
where and seldom has them conveniently 
at hand. We ought to give him a better 
chance to make a success of his work.” 


H:& laid the matter squarely before 
his son: 


“You are to have your own desk in 
your own room,” he said. “It will be 
entirely yours, and no one will ever dis- 
turb anything in it. You are to keep 
there all books and supplies for your 
work and you are to have a regular time 
for your home study, just as I have for 
my office work. You can keep a record 
of your grades and what you have ac- 
complished in the files I shall give you. 
Then your records will show the prog- 
ress of your business, just as Mother’s 
household accounts show her where she 
stands, and as my books reveal the 
profits and losses of my business.” 

The plan, so tactfully presented, ap- 
pealed to Gordon, and his school work 
soon showed the effects of the new 
system. 

Immediately after school, when 
Johnny is tired from the day’s work and 
needs relaxation and complete change 
of activity, is a very poor time for his 
home study period. The hour just be- 
fore dinner, especially if it has been 
preceded by outdoor exercise, is a 
much better choice. The exact time, 
and the length of it, however, must be 
decided by the child’s individual needs 
and varying home conditions. Once set, 
the time for home study should then be 
as invariable as father’s office hours or 
the school schedule. (Turn to next page) 





‘SHOPPING WITH 
JANET GRAY 


AT LEWIS 
& CONGER. 


ABY plays happily by the hour in 

her Play Yard, and I always feel 
at ease when she’s there, for she’s out 
of harm’s way. The Yard is of smooth, 
ivory enameled wood, 42” square and 
26” high Half way up the sides are 
rows of colored beads to amuse her 


Ladyship. 

























N Y Seprosiv is a treasure. It saves 
so much time and work in pre- 
ring the youngsters’ meals rhe 

Senesaie removes skins and seeds from 

things. just drop the food into the 

chopper section and turn the handle. 
| lhe soft part squeezes through the 
| sieve, the roughage drops out of the 
cylinder at the end. Seprosiv has three 
sieves—coarse, medium and fine, 
The whole thing complete is $5.10. 








HE Tiny Tot Toilet Seat is 

another great convenience 
when there’s a baby in the fam 
ily. It fits over the regulatior 
seat, is made of white enamel 
wood, with rubber bumpers, foot 
brace, side arms and a safety 
strap. Easy to keep sanitary and 
it can be folded up when not 
use. $5.00, 








LEWIS & CONGER, 
45th St. & Sixth Ave., New York City. 
Please send me the articles checked below 


Check Money Order 
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A New Method 


of caring for 
BABY’S TEETH 
and GUMS 


“Decayed first teeth mean imperfect 
mastication and poor digestion. Their 
care is a major, not a minor matter, 
as erroneously supposed for 
so many years.” 


TuIs statement from a recent article in 
Children indicates the importance of the 
baby teeth to your child’s health. Basy- 
DENT, the formula of a well-known chil- 
dren’s dental specialist, makes it easy for 
mother to give those important first teeth 
correct daily care. 


BABYDENT comes in the form of a scien- 
tifically-compounded cream, with a box 
of sanitary applicators for applying it. 
The regular use of the cream prevents 
formation of green and brown stains on 
the teeth. The gentle massage with the 
applicators soothes tender, inflamed gums. 

The taste of BanypENT is so agreeabi2 that 
baby will sit quiet during the massage and 
cleansing Leading baby specialists, physi- 
cians and dentists approve this new method, 





Send for 
Booklet 


Send for informa- 
tive free booklet, 
“The Care of Baby 
Gums and Teeth.” 
Childent Company, 
Dept. B-6, 
N. ¥. 


Inc., 
Granville, 


CHILDENT COMPANY, Iwc., 
Dept. B-6, Granville, N. Y. 

Please mail me, without charge, your book- 
let, “The Care of Baby Gums and Teeth.” 


Nam 


Address 











Suggestions for 


Parent-Teacher Work 


Based on the Experience of 
The Parents and Teachers Association 
of the Ethical Culture School 
67-page booklet with charts and illustrations, 
it tangible ideas for Parent-Teacher activities 
and wing the practical results obtained in years 
{ experimentation 
WRITE FOR THE PAMPHLET 
Address Seeretary, 
Parents and Teachers Association 
Ethical Culture School . ~ 
2-C West 64th Street Price: 50 Cents 
New York City 














How Many Christmas Cards 
Can You Use at 50c a Dozen? 
Twelve assorted Engraved Cards 
50 cents a dozen. Many with tissue-lined 
envelopes. Send coin, stamps or money- 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed or money ro 
funded. Earn REAL MONEY selling to friends. 
YULETIDE KARD KRAFTERS 
Harrisburg Peancyivenia 1p 








FILLING A NEED — 


We have two specially prepared pack- 
ages of entertainment for children who 
are ‘‘cooped in doors’’ with sickness or 
on account of bad weather. Suitable for 
both boys and girls The material is not 

and will do as well for a child 
as for one in the North 
» contains everything needed, 
postpaid 
Ist package, ages 4% to 7, 60c. 
ackage, ages 7 to 10, 60c¢ 


2nd ps . 
WOODS PUB. CO., Princeton, Iilinols | 


How Can I Help My Child 
With His Homework? 
(Continued from page 61) 


The definite place is equally important 
and usually equally neglected. Helen 
cannot study curled up in a corner of 
the davenport in the family sitting-room 
nor at one end of the littered living- 
room table any more successfully than 
mother could cook for the family on a 
hot-plate in the dining-room. The mat- 
ter of a special place need not be a mat- 
ter of expense, however. An ordinary 
kitchen table with a row of books at 
the back, a good lamp, and a drawer to 
use for pencils and supplies, will make 
very practical and inexpensive equip- 
ment. Quiet, of course, is essential. 

The table and chair should be of the 
right height to induce a correct sitting 
posture. Measurements will vary ac- 
cording to the individual. The light 
should fall over the left shoulder and 
can be supplied by a window in the day- 
time and a plain student lamp at night. 
Most of the other equipment is part of 
the regular school outfit. A ruler, blot- 
ters, erasers, pencils, paper, pen and ink, 
and a roomy waste-basket are essentials. 

Once the underlying principles re- 
garding home study have been estab- 
lished, insist upon their maintenance. 
Free the child from constant nagging by 
giving him a definite time for his work. 
Do not mention study at any other time. 
Tolerate no mislaid books, no lost les- 
son assignments; but on the other hand, 
never disturb even a scrap of paper on 
the child’s desk. Adopt this method as 
soon as the child has any homework to 
do. Even if he needs only ten minutes 
a day at first, set the time, provide the 
place, and insist that the schedule be 
rigidly followed. 


oe 
Dentistry Made Easy 
(Continued from page 21) 


are now exihibiting, at sixteen, four 
sound first permanent molars with no 
decay and no fillings except the small 
original fissure fillings. These children 
have been taught to keep their teeth 
clean. Also their diet and _ general 
hygiene have been to some extent super- 
vised, but the victory is clearly one for 
prevention by preliminary filling. 

The Public School Dental Clinics of 
Cleveland have duplicated the achieve- 
ment. The percentages of complete 
success can easily be raised, reports Dr. 
Harold De W. Cross, Director of the 
Forsyth Infirmary, if the preventive 
filling can always be done at, not merely 
near, the time of eruption of the first 
permanent molars at six years. 

At first the children sent in by the 
Boston schools for treatment were all 
about fourteen or fifteen years old, that 
being the age at which most parents, 
school nurses and dentists thought den- 
tistry should begin. These children 
showed teeth with large holes and deep 
cavities to be patched up, tooth pulps to 
be devitalized, root canals to be treated, 
molars to be extracted. It was a sad- 
dening spectacle, a problem impossible 
of handling as presented, since by actual 
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“The Life of the 
Halloween Party” 


KANGRU-SPRINGSHU 


Ghosts—witches — goblins —tick-tacks 
are twice as much fun on Kangru- 
Springshus. They go on like roller 
skates—can be used indoors or outside 
—Oh boy, the fun there is in running 
and bouncing on Kangru-Springshus 


It’s like 


on air 


bouncing 
Any child 
from 4 to 12 gets a 
huge thrill out of 
Kangru-Springshu 
ing—order for your 
Halloween 


NOW. 


Party 


Add 50¢ West of Rockies 
Show this ad to your Dealer 
If he can’t supply you—send coupon 


LITTLEFIELD MFG. CO. 
701 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Illinois 


P. O. Money Order 
Enclosed 19 Express Money Order for $ 
x ee pairs Rubber Sole Kangru 
Springshus with the understanding that this money 
will be refunded if not satisfactory 


Name...... 
Address Weight 


State 











aylor BABY BATH 


Thermoe- 
meter 


Saves little bodies 
from being immersed 
in too hot or too cold 
baths Water which 
“‘feels ’’ correct to 
your hand or elbow, 
may be entirely wrong 
for your baby 

Taylor Baby Bath 
Thermometer is an 
attractive practical 
accessory for the lay- 
ette Baby Blue or 
Baby Pink finish that 
will stand the wear 
baby will give it, 
lens front, easy read- 
ing tube, sunk in 
oval wood back for 
protection Whole 
thermometer floats in 
water, making fas- 
cinating plaything for 
youngster 

Taylor Baby Bath Thermometers 
tores catering to 





are for sale in mos 
baby’s needs If no dealer is avai 
able, send $1.00 (plus 5c postage direct to us, wit 
coupon below, and thermometer will be shipped at once 
safe delivery guaranteed 


faylor [Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A, 
Canadian Plant: 
TYCOS BUILDING, TORONTO 
Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain: 
= SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDO — 
Taylor /nstrument Companies Dept. C, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please enclose Taylor Baby Bath Ther 
mometer in Baby Pink finis! 
Enclosed is postage) for each or 
ordered 
Name 


$1.00 (plus 5c 


Address 











O's. 


utation it would have taken more 
one thousand full-time dentists to 
downwards from these fifteen- 
ids to the six-year-olds in school 
ng attention. 
| yet, with an average of only 
en internes aiding the staff direc- 
the same thing has been accom- 
ed and the teeth of thousands of 
n school children from six to six- 
» treated and safeguarded—by a 
"shift of method! 
is just such a shift of method as a 
e mother, taking thought, might 
neer in her own family. It consists 
rily in taking a child to a dentist 
trouble begins rather than after. 
of the Boston schools now send 
children in regular routine for 
entive dental treatment and subse- 
follow-up until over twelve years 
ve. The Forsyth Dental Infirmary 
ves no new dental cases over six 
f age and dismisses all at about 
ve—safeguarded. 


> of the most startling facts to 

be learned from this new method 

ntistry is that most of this popular, 
ful and expensive “straightening” 


teeth by means of braces and bands 
innecessary! By a simple preven- 


e 


process of expanding the undevel- 
dental arches of children under 
and a half years old to normal 


ensions, the teeth are given room to 


ene 


in normal position. The ordeal 
everal years of tooth strain and 
irritation, not to mention irrita- 
of the parental pocket nerve, is 
rally avoided. 
all the children who now suffer 
braces and bands knew of this 
le piece of prevention, we can im- 


ne a parade of youthful health 


rikers and their sympathizers demand- 


a squarer deal for little brother and 


er! “No Pacifiers!” one banner 


ld read. “Watch Out for Ade- 
” and “Stop Thumb-Sucking !” 
ld be found on others, and the chief 
“Routine Examinations for Un- 


eloped Dental Arches Before the 


Five and a Half!” 


\n important part of this new dental 


ene is the care of the tooth brush. 
brushes, as ordinarily kept, are 
too sanitary. Cleanliness is a 
ssary second to preventive work. A 
brush should be washed in hot 
after each using, dried and hung 
e sun. It should be suspiciously 
hed at all times to see that it is as 
as the tooth it brushes. 
hen should the care of the teeth 
? “Before birth,” say the authori- 
Diet before and after birth is es- 
tial to good teeth. The expectant 
er’s food which contains lime and 
minerals builds her baby’s first 
, the enamel for which is complete 
rth. The baby’s mineral food from 
to four years builds his permanent 
Preventive filling of organic de- 
and diet from conception to twelve 
; of age are the important factors, 
together with the not so well 
rstood “endocrine factors,” now 


investigated, in the building of 


| teeth for life, and their mainte- 


Infants’ and Children’s 
Style Book -FREE 


END today for your copy of this 
fascinating Style Book showing 
everything you need for baby and 
for children up to ten years of age. 


You can choose from this book garments 4->. 
with all the little touches the greatest spe- ia , 
cialists in children’s clothes have produced. j Ce ‘a 

You will be delighted, not only with the 5 | / / 
smart New York styles in this book, but with i j 
the reasonable prices it offers. : a 


This Style Book shows dresses as low as 
98 cents; coats from $1.98 to $14.98; rompers, 
shoes, sweaters, everything a baby or boy or 
girl wears in the very newest styles, of best 
quality and always at the lowest prices. eo 





You will find it a keen pleasure to shop 
through this style book, especially when you 
realize what genuine savings are offered. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money re- ane eBr 
funded. Write today for your own copy NE\ a 
of this Style Book—it is yours FREE. —i on 
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Retail Stores: Cc hice ago 

New York ane ant Detroit 

Brooklyn } St. Louis 

Baltimore Philadelphia 
Address Dept. 633, 39th STREET AT FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 

















HE coupon below, clipped and 
| mailed, will bring you FREE 
| INFORMATION how Parent- 
| Teacher Associations, Mothers’ Clubs, 
| Churches, Schools, Child Study Groups, 
Day Nurseries, Playground Centers, and 
other organizations may raise money by 
an easy, dignified plan. 
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KINGSBURY | 


| 
| 


BLUE BIRD 
$3.50 


(West of Miss. 
$3.85) 


Exciting \> 


Toy of the Year 


Be VERY red-blooded boy who 
wants SPEED wants this 
toy—this 19 in. model of the fa- 
mous speed car that raced over 
207 miles an hour down in 
Florida—Capt. Campbell’s “Blue 
Bird.” A lifelike copy in every 
detail—long, slim, blue body— 
rudder-like back end — external 
radiators—built-in wheel guards 
—real Dunlop rubber tires. Made 
all of steel—with a clock-spring 
racing motor that is making 
speed records of its own! A fit 
companion toy to the 


Kings bury 
Sunbeam 


(West of Miss. 
$3.30) 


copied after Maj. Segrave’s famous 
speedster, the first car to go over 200 
miles an hour! Finished in brilliant 
red. Dunlop tires. Clock-spring speed 
motor. Every detail correct 








Special Offer—Both Toys $6 


(West of Mississippi $6.60) 

A wonderful pair for Christmas! 
Especially where there are two chil- 
dren in the family. You must show 
this ad to your dealer in order to 
secure the special price. If he doesn’t 
sell Kingsbury Toys, order direct from 
us. Money back if you’re dissatisfied. 


KINGSBURY MFG. COMPANY 
94K Myrtle St., Keene, N. H. 


ii 

FREE—New "RINGSBURY 
Catalog of woTOR DRIVES | 
Kingsbury 

Speed Toys 


Send Today 


KINGSBURY 


Motor DRIVEN Toys 


from a Disc 
Wheel. Set of 
four, 35 cents. 


Send 10 cents 
for Novel 


Eraser made 
7S 


64 
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Things for Children 


ze 


in & ee 


Games, Handcraft and 


Edited by the Playground and 


October days suggest family picnics, hikes and camping trips 


ORTUNATE is the family with 

“teen age” boys and girls who can 

set aside a room for home recrea- 
tion during the fall and winter evenings. 
A clubroom of their own will fill as 
important a place with adolescents as 
the playroom or nursery does with the 
younger children. If they have a place 
at home to which they can bring their 
friends and make plenty of noise with- 
out anyone complaining about it, boys 
and girls are not apt to seek question- 
able amusements. 

A room might be finished off in the 
basement or attic by the boy s. The girls 
will have ideas about how to furnish it 
with curtains and cushions of cretonne 
or other inexpensive material. Space 
enough for dancing and amateur the- 
atricals is desirable. For equipment, 
we suggest tables for cards or other 
games, comfortable chairs, bookshelves, 
a home billiard or pool table and a radio 
or phonograph. If there is a piano, no 
matter how old, musical activities will 
center around it. 


A Desk for the Boy’s Room 
Studying should not be a chore at 
this interesting desk, designed by Mrs. 
F. W., New York City. nge 
crates are the foundation of a good- 
furniture, which the 
; twelve — perhaps younger — 
should be able to make for his room. 
The crates are covered thoroughly in- 
side and out with a coat of shellac. 
When dry, they are painted on the in- 
side with Chinese red lacquer and on 
the outside with black lacquer. 
The two crates are joined with a 


Tw oO OTa 


low king piece ol 


bov ot 
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drawing-board or with a piece of wood 
the required size, painted either black 
or red. On the tops of the crates 
either side, narrow strips of cigar-box 
wood are fastened to partition off c 
venient for pens and 
The tops of cigar boxes are hinged 

to cover Both the 
side and outside of the sections should 
be painted red. 

A decorative note is added by tw 
ships cut from black linoleum and glued 
to the tops of the cigar-box lids. At 
other finishing touch is to outline 
the edges of the desk with a narrow 
line of gold. The black and red 
very effective color scheme, but the bi y 
may prefer to use other colors. 

lhe partitions of the orange crate form 


shelves, where favorite books may be kept 


sections pencils 


these sections. 


An interesting 





desk a boy or girl 


can make from 





two orange crates 
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Other Constructive Fun 


to Do and to Make 


Recreation Association of Americ: 


Photographs by 
H. Armstrong Roberts 


Hiker’s paradise ar- 
rives with the days of 
crisp sunshine, redden- 
ing leaves and beckoning 
brown trails. This is the 
ideal time for tamily 
tramps, suppers cooked 
over a campfire and 
games which old and 
young may enjoy to- 
gether in the outdoors. 
The following ideas will 
help to enliven autumn 
sojourns., 


TreasurRE Hunt— 
Much of the fun of treas- 
ure hunting lies in the 
mysterious codes and 
rhymes which point the 
way to the buried treas- 
ure, 

Where the pines grow one 
by one, 

Pace toward the rising sun, 

Find a steeple in the view 

And you'll have another 
clue. 

For children these 
codes must be kept quite 
simple, though they 
should have some “brain teasing” ele- 
ments. Hunting in two’s, the party 
proceeds from one clue to the next, each 
pair trying to be first to reach the treas- 

Cleverness generally counts more 
than speed. The loot might be a treas- 
ure-box of candy, to be shared by all, 
or some coveted article, as a basket-ball, 
which the whole group can use. 


ure. 


Hoso Hike—Give to each “hobo” a 
bandana handkerchief (a large piece of 
calico or other gaily colored material), 
lined with oiled paper and containing 
bacon or wieners, buttered rolls, cookies, 
fruit and marshmallows. Each bundle 
is tied with opposite corners in knots, so 
that it may be carried on a stick over 
the shoulder. After the hike, a fire is 
built, the wieners are roasted, the marsh- 
mallows and the hobos enjoy 
their evening meal. 


toasted, 


Halloween Suggestions 

Invitations to a Halloween party 
may be written on black paper with 
white ink, and have a ghostly phantom 
sketched in the corner. Red berries, 
cornstalks, bowls heaped with apples 
and nuts, and autumn leaves, add fes- 
tivity to the setting. Jack o’lanterns 
and lights shaded in blue give a mysteri- 
ous effect. A further ghostly touch is 
secured by draping gray crépe paper or 





A boy may be an artist in jack o'lanterns. Let him 
help you stage a Halloween party 


cheesecloth over the furniture and chan- 
deliers. The time-honored Hallowe'en 
sports, including fortune-telling games 
and ghost stories are always in order. 
Others which will fit into a party pro- 
gram are: 


AwWkKWar» Eatinc Contest—Two or 
more apples are placed on the floor, on 
paper. The participants, who are on 
their knees, race to eat the apples with- 
out the aid of their hands. (Miss M. H. 
Endicott, N. Y., suggested this game. ) 

(Turn to next page) 








Have you a question on a play 
suitable for children or on some 
problem of dramatics in the home or 


school or church? Write to this 
magazine, and expert information 


will be sent you. There is no charge 
for this service. 

The questions will be answered by | 
Mrs. Mabel Foote Hobbs, who was 
one of the founders of the children’s | 
theater movement and for the past 
ten years has been drama consultant | 
of the Playground and Recreation | 
Association of America. If you will | 
state the ages of the children and | 
the facilities you have for giving a | 
play. it will help Mrs. Hobbs to 
advise you. 
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Here’s 


the Doll 


you’ve always 
dreamed about... 


LYF-LYK 


BABY BRITE 


The doll with the beautiful, 
bright glass eyes. 


The realest baby doll you 
ever saw —so life-like you 
can play with it just as if it 
were a real live baby sister. 


Would you like a letter 
from Santa Claus? 


And a free golden good luck 
coin? Write to Santa today 
for pictures of LYF-LYK 
Baby Brite and the other 
members of the popular 
MadameHendren doll family 
—and for the golden good 
luck coin for good little girls. 
Just sign your name and ad- 
dress to the letter below. 














SANTA CLAUS 
c/o Averill Mfg. Co., 

37 Union Sqa., 

New York, N. Y. 

Please send me the golden 
good luck coin together with 
pictures of the newest Mme. 
Hendren Dollies. 1 am a good 
little girl. 


Name 


(If you enclose 10 cents—stamps 
or coin—Santa will send you a 
beautiful Dolly Dingle cutout 
which you can stuff into 4 cun- 
ning cuddly doll. 




















Now ‘BABY 


can “See out’’! 


PROM the time when 

baby can first sit alone, 
throughout those worrisome 
third and fourth years when 
every youngster clamors to 
“see out”, the “Comry-SaFEe” 
AutoSeat allows baby to 
ride in any car --- coach, 
coupe, sedan or touring---in 
perfect safety and comfort. 


A long, strong, curved hook, part 
of the base rods, reaches down and 
clamps to the back of the car seat, 
and is held in place by a safety lock, 
making the *“*ComMFy-SAFE”’ Auto- 
Seat equally secure on front, back 
or foldaway seat. 


Comfortable harness of belt and 
shoulder straps adjusts for size and 
affords protection so that baby may 
ride alone in perfect safety. 


Well padded arms and seat, nicely 
upholstered, complete a truly fine 
and dependable eguipment for 
baby’s welfare. 


Juvenile Wood Products 


Makers 


Incorporated 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
“Little Toidey” 


also of 











uvenile W ood Products, Inc., 

Yept. Y, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

; Tell me where I can buy Baby’s 
= omfy-Safe’’ AutoSeat and send more 
information about it. 


Name_ 
Address. EE 


{} Also send literature 
on “Little Toidey”’ 
Child’s Toilet seat. 
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NOW! 
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Things to Do and to Make 
(Continued from page 65) 


MAKING GosLIns — Small apples, 
lemons, nuts of various kinds, figs, 
raisins, marshmallows and cranberries 
are supplied to the children, who are 
each asked to make a goblin or brownie 
out of them with the aid of toothpicks 
and larger sharpened sticks. Animals 
also may be constructed. The children 
take home their goblins as favors, and 
there is a prize for the most amusing 
or original creation. 


CapTuRING THE Leaves — When 
leaves are at their gayest, this game 
suggested by Mrs. O. K. B., Clarendon, 
Va., should have particular interest. 
The players are divided into two groups, 
numbered alike, who stand at opposite 
ends of the playfield. Directly between 
them and dividing the ground into two 
equal parts there should be a dividing 
line. Each child, before the game, has 
provided himself with a large, bright 
leaf, and he lays this a yard or so in- 
side of the dividing line. At a signal 
the two groups of players run, and 
each tries to capture one of the leaves 
that belongs to a player of the opposite 
side. He may take only one, and if he 
is tagged in the attempt by a player of 
the opposite side, he must go back to 
his place without taking the leaf. The 
players must run back to their places 
almost immediately, so it takes quick ef- 
fort to capture a leaf without being 
tagged. A player keeps all the leaves 
he captures. The side having the most 
leaves when the game is finished, wins 
the game and has the privilege of choos- 
ing the next game to play. 


Hot Potato—Another lively game is 
described by Miss S. L., Morgantown, 
W. Va. A circle is formed, with one 
plaver “it” on the inside. The ball, 
known as “hot potato,” is passed around 
the circle. It must go from one player 
to the next player, but can travel either 
way. “It” tries to touch the ball. If 
he succeeds, the one passing the ball be- 
comes “It.” The game is more fun if 
the ball is passed quickly and in differ- 
ent directions, and the players try to 
fool “It” as to the direction in which 
they are going to pass the ball. “It” 
should not be allowed to push when 
running. 


a 


A Question for Annabel 


Drums and pennons and paladins ! 
Trumpeted tunes and wild! 

Dusk and Venice and violins— 
Which will you choose, my child ? 


Keys to cupboards and pots and pans! 
Cradles and lullaby lays! 

Cool mirages and caravans— 
Which will beguile your days? 


Masks and mirrors and motor cars! 
Bubbles and bright veneer ! 
Proud little wagons hitched to stars— 
Which will you choose, my dear? 
—Mildred Plew Merryman. 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 38. 


AWonderful Place 
for Child ren 


~e 


Where they can play 
outdoors every day 
in healthful sunshine 


ACH winter more and more 

parents are bringing their 
children to sunny St. Petersburg 
in order that they may enjoy the 
benefits of this city’s healthful 
climate. 
Here all through the winter months they 
can play outdoors in the warm, invigorat- 
ing sunshine. No need for heavy clothes. 
No colds and all 
those ills that childhood is heir to in north- 
ern climes. 


In “The Sunshine City,” too, the child has 


worry about wet feet, 


| many other advantages: the best of schools, 


either private or public; delightful parks 
and playgrounds; beautiful 
every other attraction. 


beaches and 


Excellent accommodations in hotels, apart- 
ments or furnished homes. Very moderate 
living costs. Mail the coupon for our new 
illustrated booklet. 


| L. A. Conant, 


| 


Chamber of Commerce, 


St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Please send me a copy of your 
illustrated booklet. 











Go Hiking with the Youngsters 
(Continued from page 20) 
Or we follow by-paths and narrow, 
ough roads that one seldom notices 
vhen riding swiftly over the concrete, 
nd we discover many of the ways of 
nature which wait for those who care 
enough to hunt them out. We have time 
o catch beauties of the out-of-doors 
vith the camera, which is always a part 
f our equipment. We have found 
ionuments of the past—old buildings 
fallen into disrepair; a queer old motor 
truck, built so long ago that its construc- 
tion was a great curiosity to these eager 
oungsters, who know more about mo- 
yrs of all kinds than their mother did 
when this truck was in style. 
One winter’s morning, while the 
now, still drifted in the fence corners, 
as rapidly melting under the warm 
sun, that bore a promise of early spring, 
we found a great boulder on a hillside 
erlooking the city. On it we read a 
bit of the early history of our native 
town. Beneath that rough meteoric 
tone rests the first white family who 
came to this location to build a new 
home in the wilderness. Looking across 
a mile of river valley, where busy fac- 
tories now employ many hundreds of 
men and women, we could see the high 
rocks where the first white men had 
built their cabins. We tried to picture 
the country as it had looked to them 
one hundred years ago and to imagine 
the life of those brave pioneers. A few 
weeks later the children were studying 
the early history of their city in the 
schoolroom and it meant more to them 
because they had visited the very spot 
where that early history had begun, and 
had seen the graves of those who had 
made that first chapter of history in 
their own community. In the same way 
ny locality offers to those who look for 
it an insight into its historical back- 
vround. 








T was lilac time when we followed 
the river to another shrine which has 
more than local significance. 

“Who was Frances Willard, Mother ? 
What did she do?” 

The questions were asked as we stood 
in front of the comfortable old brick 
homestead that had been the birthplace 

t the great temperance leader. I told 
hem of her great crusade against alco- 

1. Half a mile down the road is a 
tiny box of a school where she had re- 
eived her first instruction for that 

ireer, so well known to millions. But 
to these children the story of her life 

is a new chapter in their search for 
nformation. 

There is always something interest- 

ig, something new to see and remem- 

) er as Saturday after Saturday adds to 
the list of places visited and new ex- 
eriences enjoyed. Sometimes the empty 
inch kits are brought home heavier 
ian when we started out; strange look- 
ig rocks are such a temptation as we 
ramble through a gravel pit! Shells 
yng the river’s edge are irresistible 
ith their queer shapes and lovely col- 
rs. We talk of all the things we see 
nd those things which are new to all of 
(Turn to next page) 





























The Home 
Kindergarten 














Pre-School Training For Your Child 


At an Investment of Only $16.50 
LAYSKOOL, the Home Kindergarten, consists PLAYSKOOL INSTI. 
of selected; recognized, and adapted kindergar- TUTE provides the 
ten material contained in a sturdy, artistically PLAYSKOOL Ex- 
finished, combination desk-table and one chair all built om | renege Le | 
to accepted hygienic standards. keeps alive your child’s 
The working material in PLAYSKOOL conforms to + sasonan of PLAY- 
the educational ideas and ideals of prominent child SKOOL become mem- 
educators. It awakens and develops the latent talents bers of PLAYSKOOL 
and abilities of your child. It stimulates the thirst for eer oe, 
knowledge, the desire to do things and make things. the Extension Course 
It encourages self expression, — creates self confidence at a nominal fee, and 
at an early age. a> See re-fill ma- 
PLAYSKOOL is the modern form of Pre-school and 
Primary Training in the home for young children. It 
keeps them amused and interested for hours at a time 
leaving mother free for other duties and pleasures. 
See PLAYSKOOL at Your Merchant’s | 
Or Mail the Coupon Below | 
Department stores, furniture stores, children’s shops 
and gift shops, everywhere, are now displaying PLAY- 
SKOOL. If your dealer does not have it as yet, order 
directly from us and send us your dealer’s name and . 
address on the attached coupon. 7 om ¥ 4 o= 
The price of PLAYSKOOL is $16.50 delivered to er es 
your home—an ideal Christmas gift that educates coh. lived, =—— 
as it entertains. (West of the Rockies—$17.50) 








PLAYSKOOL INSTITUTE 

SLAYSKOOL [INSTITUTE | £22227" 
|IT am enclosing a check ( P. O. Money | 

59@ COMMERCE ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. | Order) for $16.50 for which please send 


—< A CIVISION OF JOHN SCHROEDER LUMBER COMPANY =< ||) me one complete PLAYSKOOL set. | 





OE ee eee 
IN i chiderennitennintananiiin anole 
Merchants everywhere are invited to write eee een 


for our attractive dealer proposition. — 























_ Does Your 
Church = _ 
> Toys + Books - Furnishings 
Need Money: Influence your child’s life 
Many new ideas are to be seen in our 
enlarged exhibit and salesrooms: 


220 WIS A 124 





Any amount can be raised 


easily by following the con- | Modernistic toy cabinets 


structive plan offered by the Equipment for nursery schools 

| publisher of this magazine. Toys for the older child 

; , Our catalog of play equipment sent upon 

For details write to pad = ; ,; 
CHILDREN | Mail orders promptly filled. 

| The Magazine for Parents | THE PLAYROOM 





Riverside 6851 New York City 











353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 220 West 98th Street (Suite 12A) 








The Playroom. | 
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How Modern Schools 
Use the 
HARMONICA 
in Elementary Music 
Training 


HOUSANDS of public, private 

and parochial schools throughout 
the country have given a definite place 
to the harmonica in their music cur- 
ricula, as well as in their recreational 
activities. 
They have found it possible to develop 
a quick and rapidly growing interest in 
music through the natural appeal of 
this instrument to the typical girl and 
boy. 


So quickly and so simply the 
age person 
monica to the point of playing real music 
with accuracy and expression, that this in- 
strument has been recognized by leading 
musical and educational authorities 
ideal for the initiation of girls and boys of 
any age to the realm of musical apprecia- 
tion and accomplishment. 


If your children are disinclined 
proach music through the 
older-fashioned channels, 
send for the free Har- 
monica Book illustrated be- 
low and how eagerly 
they take first steps to- 
ward a musical edu- 


REE 


INSTRUCTION 


book, fully illustrated. 
Use the coupon to ask 
for it. 


can aver- 


to 


ap- 


see 
the 
real 











@) 





; 5 Rerrrcimeae > 
ee BEEBE EB EEE 


See ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
M. Hohner, Inc. 
ff 114 E. 16th St., Dept. 532-K, New York 


Please Instruction Book 





send free 











(young or old) master the har- | 


as | 
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Go Hiking with the Youngsters 
(Continued from page 67) 

us we look up in books when we get 

back home. 

There is a responsibility in these 
trips greater than the physical agent 
bility for the safety of many chil- 
dren. It is flattering to hear a young 
admirer say, “Your Mother knows about 
‘most everything, doesn’t she, John?” 
sut I am always sorry that I know 
little about many of the things which we 
discover on these excursions. A little 
knowledge makes a great impression 
upon young minds when discreetly used, 
but there is always the danger of giving 
misinformation. All of nature is such a 


SO 


so 


great interesting school for their wide- 
open young minds. 
There are some mothers who could 


not take these hikes with their children 
if they would, for who would keep house 
and tend the baby if mother went off 
hiking with the older children? But 
there are also many mothers, and cer- 
tainly many fathers, who have never 
discovered the joy of such adventuring, 
who could if they but thought they 
could, and felt the desire. 

If you would know your children well, 
take them on hikes; see how much they 
observe; test their endurance of minor 
inconveniences and their sportsmanship. 
There are many misadventures that 
create gales of merriment and many 
proofs of comradeship as they help one 
another over the difficult places. The 
parent who goes adventuring with youth 
gains much self-discipline, learns more 
of self-control and enriches his own life 
immeasurably. 

Oe 


SONS 

ND once they 

their joys, 

With all their 

umph 

A sailor scarf to tie, a cap to find, 

Coats to buttoned—oh, so much 

to do. 


“Mother,” they cried, 
from school, 

“Mother” for this and 

heart ask more? 

“Good-night, Mother,” 

them in, 

kissed their darling 

closed the door. 


ran to me with all 
little griefs, their tri- 


S too, 


be 


when racing home 


that. Could 


Then 


as I tucked 
And 


heads and 


warm clothes I mended and 
I darned, 
The marks of many a venture, 
a fray 
And into them I wove my heart’s desire, 
And put them by until another 


Ni Ww 


Their dear 


many 


day. 


they are men, men with 
vision bright, 


Climbing and reaching, 


strange 


ever to attain. 


\ hurried kiss, a smile, and off they go 
Across the world, but never home 
again. 


They tread the earth with eager search- 
ing feet, 

They find new 
off lands. 

And what of me, can I be well content 

Simply to sit with empty folded hands? 


—Helen H. Hall. 


interests in such far- 
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‘Christmas Giving 
Made Easy! 


7° . ° 
HE newest Wright Sewing Book is 
| waiting to help you in your happy 
task of gift making! Filled from cover to 
cover with new things for you to make. 
New things to wear. New things for the home. 
All sorts of good-looking new things to give 
away. Things easy to make and inexpensive. 
Many of the designs are shown in actual color, 
like the smart new tape trimmed smock on the 
cover. It’s the best book we've ever done! 


| SEND 10c IN STAMPS 


for your copy. We'll include, free of charge, a 

3-yard length of W right’ s percale Bias Fold 

Tape, Quality 22 A, “/ast to every use 

choice of any one of the following colors: Nile, 

Pink, Yellow, Linen, Gray, Light Blue, Orange, 

Red, Navy, Yale Blue, Emerald, Lav ender, Old 
Rose, Copenhagen, Tan, Reseda Green, Brown, 
} Peach, Gold, Black, White. Which color will 
| you select? 

WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., MFRS. 
Dept. 838, ORANGE, N. J. 


WRIGHT S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


WHY CHILDREN LIKE 
The Master — Board 


— > 
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[he kiddies who have not yet arrived at school 
ige f n this board a plaything which inter« 
then il times. They quickly associate the 
ters and words; the learn the figures in t 
natural order. Older children’s minds are st 

ed in the matter of — and figures. 

| [Two small and one capital letter sets o1 

sides; numerals and seuiting set on other. | 

| eter, 14% inches: solid fiber; no metal edge. 

your dealer, or send $2.00, We will ship postpaid. 
THE H. G. CRESS CO. 

217 W. Water Street Troy, Ohio 





@ Help Your Children 
\ Make Stamp Col- 
lecting a Useful 


Hobby 


The collecting of 
postage stamps |! 
children is recog 
nized by teachers a 
a valuable aid, 1 
only in the studs | 
geography, national customs, cur- | 
and the like, but because it encour- } 
ages habits of mneatness, order and _ kee 
observation. You can help your child in h 
collecting by sending for ILLUSTRATE 
| Boox.iet, ““The Standard Guide to Stan 
|} Collecting.”” It is Free to any parent. 






history, 
rencies 


our 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y 
























This group of mothers in Dorchester, Massachusetts, is one of many 


which use this magazine and these programs at their club meetings 


For Your Next Meeting 


A Program for Discussion at your Parent-Teacher Association, 
Mother’s Club and Child Study Group 


Prepared by the Child § 


HE following 
questions are 
based on the 


article “Modern 
Youth Needs Mod- 
ern Parents,” on 
page 10 of this issue? 

(1) Have parents 
always deplored the 
ideas and actions of 
their adolescent chil- 
dren, or is that true 
only of the present 
generation ? 

(2) What factors 
make for the lack of 
sympathy between 
parents and children ? 

(3) In what ways 
‘an. parents adjust 
heir thinking to the changed conditions 
inder which their children must live? 

(4) Who is largely responsible for 
hese social changes? The children? 

he parents themselves ? 

(5) Is there any moral value in arti- 

ially imposing hardships on children 

order to strengthen their moral fiber ? 

(6) How may we cultivate in our 
hildren the moral and spiritual virtues ? 

(7) Has modern living removed all 
lisagreeable obstacles from our chil- 
ren’s lives? 

(8) Does the present-day frankness 
| expression denote looseness of stand- 
rds? Always? Ever? 

(9) Of what help is a thorough un- 
‘rstanding of the child’s personality to 
e parent in dealing with these prob- 
ms? 

(10) How can such understanding be 
‘tilt up and maintained throughout 
irly childhood and youth? 


Points to Keep in Mind 
(1) Fundamentally the youth of to- 


article. 


at the meeting. 


reading. 


How to Use This Program day 


Appoint a leader who will first read 
aloud the article on page 10. The 
leader should then present for discus- 
sion the various questions given below. cial 
She will next request various members 
of the group to take up, one by one, 
the Problems for Discussion. 
close of the meeting it will be found 
helpful for the leader to read the sum- 
mary of the main points made in the 
In advance of the meeting, 
the various book and pamphlet refer- 
ences should be assigned to members 
of the group, who will report on them of 


Ask your public 
operate with you 
books or pamphlets listed for your 


in providing the 


_change; (c) 





Study Association of America 


shows similar 
traits to the youth of 
other days. 

(2) Changing so- 
conditions re- 
flect themselves (a 
In a lack of under- 
standing between 
young and old; (b) 
In changed objec- 
tives for the younger 
people; (c) In unad- 
justment on the part 
parents them- 
selves. 

(3) In order to be 
of help to their chil- 
dren, parents must 
be (a) Conscious of 
changes in customs, 
points of view and emphases; (b) Sym- 
pathetic, or at least not hostile to 
Understanding of their 
children’s urges and changing needs of 
youth in general, and of their own chil- 
dren in particular. 

(4) Young people fashion their lives 
upon the kind of world which their par- 
ents have made. In some measure, 
therefore, their excessive freedom and 
lack of restraint is due to the increased 
indulgence of the parents. 

(5) The young generation must de- 
velop a technique of fine living in ac- 
cordance with the standards and needs 
of the present-day world. They can 
best be helped to do this by parents who 
see the possibilities of the present-day 
world themselves, but who are, at the 
same time, not emotionally blinded by it. 


At the 


library to co- 


Problems for Discussion 
(1) In his sophomore year at col- 
lege, Bill wanted a car. His father con- 
sidered it an outrageous request and 
(Turn to next page) 
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EDUCATIONAL 
BLACKBOARD 


and a Wonderful 
Plaything too. 


The beautiful, new Scroll, pre- 
pared in conjunction with several 
leading juvenile educators, con- 
tains many interesting and in- | 
charts that instantly 
capture the heart of every boy 
and girl. The smooth, unbreak- 
able, slated writing surface; the 
sturdy construction and the 





| beauty of LITHO PLATE Edu- 





All advertisements conform to standards on page 38. 


cational Blackboards assure long 
life and many hours of happiness 
for the kiddies. 


Gratify your child’s desire to own 
a real Blackboard—a LITHO 
PLATE Educational Blackboard. 
For sale by the leading depart- 
ment, toy and furniture stores. f 


Richmond School Furniture Co. | 
Muncie, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Tf your local mer- 

_ chant cannot sup- 

t= z: > ply you, we will 
Nee 4" be glad to send 
A LEA * <x you a “Litho 


Plate” Black- 
board, as illus- 
trated, with 40 
educational charts 
and unbreakable, 
slated blackboard 








@ $4.95 or one 
having 60 educa- 
tional charts with 
30 charts in 


Mune ie, In- 
diana, 
































- The Children’s Forum 
| The Playground! 


=Y 


“THE playground does more than give children the benefits of safe 
and directed physical recreation. The playground is the chil- 
dren’s forum; here is enkindled the spirit of self-reliance; here, 

under leadership, the child meets life’s first lessons in team-work. 


For fifty-five years Medart have been makers of gymnasium and play- 
ground equipment. This half century of experience and guidance 
is at the help of every community realizing the importance of the 
playground. 


The New Medart Catalog of Playground Equip- 
ment will be sent upon request. This catalog illus- 
trates, describes and prices over thirty pieces of 
playground equipment. You will find this catalog 
an authoritative guide in either equipping a new 
playground or in adding equipment to your present 
playground. Send for a copy of the Medart Play- 
ground Equipment catalog. 


FRED MEDART MEG. CO. 


3534 DeKalb Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


For 55 years makers of gymnasium apparatus and playground equipment 























BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 


Habit Training in the Home 


Psychological Service — Advice on Schools 
SELECTED GOVERNESSES UNDER SUPERVISION 
Psychiatric Case Work — Visiting or Resident 
Tutoring, etc. 








A Service Without Geographical Limitations 
for All Children, Normal or Handicapped 





ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, Inc. 
JESS PERLMAN, Director 
Consultation by Appointment 
SIXTEEN EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone — Plaza 9512 














NOLEDGE 


structive card game of 300 ques 


rral 


Dept. C10, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


ZU 





Fascinating Game 
for Children 


LEARN MUSIC 


On instruments made at home! 
6 hours making, 60 hours PLAYING! 
“The Way Man Learned Music” 


1 book costing only $2.50 


R. W. Claiborne, A.B., A.M., Rowayton, Conn. 


answers. Covers wide range 
il, historical and literary facts 
it—two to 75 may play. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 


‘+ trhaid 1 receipt of $1.00 


SAVO MFG. CO. 














All advertisements conform to standards on page 38. 


For Your Next Meeting 
(Continued from page 69) 


refused unconditionally. What are some 
arguments on each side of this question ? 

(2) Mary, at 15, considers it unneces- 
sary to care for her own room and do 
many little “jobs” for herself; the home 
is well staffed with servants who are 
there to do these things, and she takes 
no pleasure in doing them. Her mother 
feels that every young girl should per- 
form some home tasks as a matter of 
“discipline.” Discuss this. 

(3) “My allowance was $5 a week 
at your age, and out of that I had to 
buy—” Why is this an unfair basis 
for fixing the child’s allowance at the 
present time? What should be the 
basis? 

(4) In their effort to retain their 
children’s confidence and companion- 
ship, Mr. and Mrs. B. outdo them in 
the gaiety and laxity of their behavior. 
Will this course keep their children 
close to them? 

(5) Jane has many intellectual inter- 
ests and loves to be by herself. Yet 
her mother spends much money and 
effort in having her voice cultivated 
and in sending her to social dancing 
groups. Is she wise in trying to de- 
velop Jane along these lines? Would 
it be better to concentrate on develop- 
ing her fine mind? 


References 

Wuat Airis Our Youtu? 
A. Coe (Scribner). $1.00. 
YoutH 1n Conriict. By Miriam Van 
Waters. (.Vew Republic, Inc.). $1.00. 
SocrAL PROBLEMS AND THE FAMILy. 
By Ernest R. Groves. (Lippincott). 


$2.50. 


By George 


“Getting Away from the Family.” By 
Leta S. Hollingworth in CoNCERNING 
PaRENTS, 118-136. (New Republic, 
Inc.). $1.00. 

Tue ApoLescEeNT Girt. By Winifred 
Richmond. (Macmillan). $1.25. 
Tne Famity anp Its Mempers. By 
Anna Garlin Spencer. (Lippincott). 

$2.50. 

Your Cuitp Topay 
By Sidonie M. Gruenberg. 
MITT. (Lippincott). $2.00. 

“The Adolescent in Modern Society.” 
By Benjamin C. Gruenberg. Child 
Study, March, 1926, Child Study As- 
sociation of America. 15 cents. 
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Mote Fairies 


Nursie says they’re only motes 
Dancing in the sun, 

But I’m very sure they are 
Fairies, every one. 


When it rains they hide, and I 
Can't tell where they go, 

Though I’ve hunted for the dears 
Everywhere I know. 


But when blinds are opened wide 
And the sun shines in, 
Then my fairies come once more 
And their dance begin! 
—Anna Nelson Reed. 
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“WE CAME INTO 


A DELIGHTFUL, 


SUNSHINY ROOM” 


Janet, I’ve spent this whole day explor- 
ing! From the time they showed us our 
delightful room, I’ve been over every 


ook and cranny! How lovely it is here! 


Just like some gracious home—with tk _ 


ost charming people. Everyone is pleas- 
nt and cheerful; you can tell they must 


come here year after year. . . . On the 
way to the dining-room (the food is deli- 
cious!) we discovered the Garden Room. 
Perfectly beautiful flowers, and a view 
right out on the ocean, We’re going to 
have tea there this afternoon.... At 


ast, 1 think we are! Bob’s taken a book 


up on the Ocean Deck, and if he once 


ts settled in a steamer chair, I'll never 
t him away. 
r ’ 7 


f 


any things interesting about Chalfonte- 


iddon Hall are contained in a booklet we 
have. May we send you a copy? 


ATLANTIC CITY 


American Plan 


Leeps anp Lippincott Company 








ES 
his education! 


ra boy or a girl to learn to play a musical in- 


iment is more than a hobby—it's a tangible part 
eir educational development. It builds fine chests 
rrect posture, trains the mental processes t 
lecisions, develops group unselfish- 

in the home rovides a possible lu 
makes worthy use of leisure hour inspires to 
ted citizenshiy and build character Give 

hildren this educational opportunity! 


K accurate 
rative vora- 


Give Them a Pan-American! 


now for 

‘ tivities larinet flute trumpet 
ne r any instrument of their choice In a 
eks they will have ined the school orchestra 


1 Pan-American band instrument 
Pp 


Pan-American’s are so easy to pla) Now is the 

to examine with ther ir new, beautifully il- 

ed catalog The low prices the excellen 

inship, our factory guarantee, will explain why 

Pan-American’s are accepted as andard t schoo 
lege Send coupon today N bligation 


SEND NO MONEY! 


——_—_oem MAIL THIS COUPORReeo—o- 


he Pan-American Band Instrument & Case Co., 
Jept. J-2, Elkhart, Indiana. 
; nd your new, illustrated catalog of Pan- 


American Band and Orchestra instruments. 








Out of the 
MOUTHS OF BABES 


One dollar will be paid for each child's 
saying published in this department 


IR some reason my wife was ab- 

sent from the dinner table one eve- 

ning a short time ago. The chil- 
dren and myself took our accustomed 
places with the exception of my young- 
est, Dorothy, aged seven, who seated 
herself in her mother’s chair. With 
proper poise she announced, “I am the 
mother now and you kids must behave.” 
The other children entered into the 
spirit of the assumed situation, which 
was dignity personified, until my boy of 
ten said, “Well, Dorothy, if you are the 
mother, how much is six times nine?” 
Without a moment’s hesitation and 
still retaining her maternal role, she re- 
plied: “I’m busy, you ask your father.” 


—H. E. P., Washington, D. C. 


ae 


if ELEN and Dot were playing at 
telephoning. 

“Hello, Fire Department,” 
Helen, “send over the fire department 
right away. Our house is on fire.” 

“Sorry,” answered Dot, 
busy today.” 

“All right,” replied Helen, “send them 
over the first thing tomorrow morning.” 


—J. W., Kearny, N. J. 


said 


“we're very 


ETTY was going through a mu- 
seum. 

“Oh, I wish I was that lady,” she 
said, pointing to the Venus de Milo. 

“Why, dear?” asked her mother. 

“’Cause people wouldn’t always be 
saying to me, ‘Don’t bite your nails, 
dear.’”—M. Z., Kansas City, Mo. 

ae 


ITTLE Roland’s mother came upon 
‘k him in a remote corner of the 
room eating a generous-sized piece of 
cake. 

“What is little brother crying about, 
Roland ?” she asked. 

“’Cause I’m eating my 
won't give him any.” 

“Is his own cake finished ?” 

“Yes’m; and he cried while I was eat- 
ing that, too.”—J. F., Vahhill, Ore. 


cake and 


a4 
VELVE-YEAR-OLD Marjorie 


iad been reading about Egypt. 

“Do you know what the oldest flower 
in the world is?” asked her mother, 
thinking the answer would be the lotus. 

“Marjorie thoughtfully responded,” I 
suppose it would have to be the apple 
blossom !”—Mrs. C. B. H., Dorchester, 
j lass. 

a0 


“Me THER,” said a_ six-year-old 
girl after coming from a walk, 
“T’ve seen a man who makes horses.” 

“Are you sure?” asked the mother. 

“Yes,” she replied. “He had a horse 
nearly finished when I saw him: he was 
just nailing on his back feet.”—O. M., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Foods for Your Baby 


To Supplement the Milk Diet 


Prescribed by over 5,000 Doctors 
Because they are scientifically pre- 
pared under surgical standards of 
cleanliness and supply the ele- 
ments needed for sound growth. 


Because they cost less than if made 
at home and save a Mother at least 
24 hours a week kitchen time and 
give her these extra hours to be out 
of doors with baby. 


Because they are easily carried, keep 
indefinitely when sealed, are ready 
to use except for diluting and heat- 
ing and so are equally convenient 
for feedings at home or traveling. 


Clapp’s Baby Soup, a combination of Beef 
Juice, Vegetables and Cereals; Clapp's 
Liver Soup, 4 Calves Liver and }4 Vege- 
tables with the Liver strained raw and 
cooked in the jar; Clapp’s Strained Sp'n- 
ach, Carrots, Asparagus, String Beans, Peas, 
Beets, Tomatoes, Prune 
Pulp and Apricots, pre- 
pared from carefully 
selected Vegetables and 
Fruits. All are simply 
wholesome, healthful 
foods, especially prepar- 
ed for growing Babies, 
and packed for conven- 
ience and economy in 4 
oz. glass jars—Baby Soup 
also in 14 oz. jars. 


Ask your Doctor and write us 
jor your Dealers name 


HAROLD H. CLAPP, Inc. 
1331 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








All advertisements conform to standards on page 38. 









She's learned 
to like milk 
Flavored with 
sugar and halt 
a teaspoonful 
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IX found in these hurried 
that we 

played or worked together 
with our son, fifteen years old, 
and our daughter, sixteen. So we 
started to keep one night a week 
for a family gathering. No out- 
side engagements are made for 
Friday evening, and “Our Night,” 
as we call it, has become a family 
institution. 

We play games and then we 
have a simple “surprise supper,” 
such as ice cream or_ toasted 
marshmallows and hot chocolate. 
One week my wife and our daugh 


days seldom 


ter prepare the supper and the next 
week my son and | take our turn at 
entertaining, keeping the cost within 


fifty cents. Occasionally, instead of 
staying quietly at home, we all go to the 
movies together, stopping at the drug 
store on the way home for refreshments. 
We have been carrying out this cus- 
tom for seven years now, and have 
found it a great success. The children 
will always refuse any other invitations 
for Friday evening in favor of “Our 
Night.”—C. B. B., Cripple Creek, Colo. 
Everybody Brush! 

—— teeth was made attrac- 
tive to my small boys when we 
provided each of them with an interest- 
ing calendar and a box of small gold 
stars. A star was placed over each day 
after the teeth were brushed, and a star 
on the margin for every month with no 
“holes” in it. This relieved mother of 


asking, “Did you brush your teeth?” 
Incidentally, the children learned the 
days of the week and months of the 
year at an early age—WMrs. C. M. P., 
Stowe, Vt. 





The Makings of a Carpenter 


M* three-year-old received a small 
tool set as a gift and was over- 
joyed, especially with his hammer. Of 
course his baby fingers simply could not 
get even the tiniest nail into the softest 
wood, so I provided him with a good- 
sized bar of soap. He was delighted, 
and proceeded to make trains and boats 
which met with his entire satisfaction. 
Later he found he could put screws in 
with his screw-driver and could even 
saw the soap fairly well. After the 
play is over the remaining scraps of 
soap may be cut into bits and used in 
the washing machine.—Mrs. C. G. B.., 
Queens Village, N.Y. 


Try a Secret Signal 


W : rebelled at having to remind 
the young son of our family to 
say “thank you,” by using such worn 
expressions as “Now, what do you 
say?” and “You forgot something.” So 
we introduced a secret sign to be used 
on such occasions. It might be anything, 
but ours is to wiggle one finger. At this 
Sonny giggles and says “Thank vou,” 
where thank you is due—Mrs. HW’. C. 
Me 7... Easton, Pa. 
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Trade Secrets 


Everyday Helps in the Everyday 


Business of Bringing up 


Children 


If you have trade secrets that would be helpful to 
others, tell them to us briefly. 
paid for any contribution published here. 
Managing Editor, CHiprReEN, The Magazine for 
Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New é 


York, N. 





They Work to Lively Music 


T is difficult for children to form the 

habit of undressing for bed quickly. 
This method worked wonders for us: 

Turn on the phonograph, using a good 
record, and suggest to the children that 
they try to get ready for bed, hanging 
up their clothing, of course, by the time 
the selection is finished.—WVrs. G. ©. M., 
Montclair, N. J. 


Short Cuts in Sewing 
EWING for myself and children is 


a great money saver, but for quan- 
tity production one must practice short- 
cuts. Much time.can be saved by pin- 
ning the pieces of a garment together 
instead of basting. Father’s old trousers 
can be cut down to make a pair for little 
son, and out of Father’s old shirts can 
be cut blouses to wear with them. By 
laying the pattern on the front of the 
shirt so that buttons and buttonholes co- 
incide, the longest task in the making of 
the little blouse has been eliminated.— 
Mrs. S. H. R., South Dartmouth, Mass. 


A Savings on Towels 
saver in 


Peg time and labor 

the kitchen is to have a roll of 
paper toweling somewhere near the 
kitchen sink. The towels may be used 
for cleaning the sink, wiping 
from dishes before washing them and 
for drying the hands.—M. Z., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


grease 





Imagination as a Sauce 
for Spinach 


HEN my little boy was a baby 
and objected to his strained spin- 
ach I put a little under the potato in 








One dollar will be 
Address 





his spoon. He saw the potato ; 
not the spinach and ate bot 
Later when he again took a su 
den notion against spinach, | 
ranged it as artistically as possil 
with fluffy mashed potato and lit 
tle dots of butter, saying, “See t! 
grass and buttercups peeping 
through the snow.” The pot 
snow and the spinach grass melted 
in his mouth like magic. Anothe: 
time | mixed a little milk and s 
soning with the finely-cut spinac] 
and served it on toast, and still 
another appetizing way is 
sprinkle grated cheese on it or ga 
nish it with, sliced hard-boiled egg 
tiny pieces of crisp bacon. 

When I introduced him to raw 1 
mato I cut it down from the top in s 
tions like the petals of a flower and put 
tiny pieces of crisp lettuce between the 
sections for “leaves.” He ate every bit 
of his “lovely flower.” I have used 
celery or cabbage cut fine in place of 
the lettuce. I overcame all hesitation in 
eating raw vegetables such as scraped 
carrots, lettuce, and cabbage, by putting 
them in dainty sandwiches spread thinly 
with peanut butter or cream cheese.— 
Mrs. K. T. C., East Orange, N. J. 


Rotate Their Toys 


HAVE divided my boy’s playthings 

into several groups which I keep in 
as many different sacks made of un- 
bleached muslin. I allow him to play 
with the contents of only one bag at a 
time. This keeps him from tiring of his 
toys —Mrs. I’. M. M., Columbus, O. 





eae = So 
A Waste Basket All His Own 


IKE all children, our boy enjoys 
working with his scissors, but 
does not enjoy picking up the scraps and 
clippings after he has finished. Re- 
cently we discovered how much easier 
it would be to keep things picked up as 
he worked. Now he places a pasteboard 
shoe-box nearby, and as he cuts he 
drops all scraps into his “waste-paper 
basket.” When through for the day, he 
has no “picking up” to take the joy out 
of life—Mrs. C. B., Wellington, Ohio. 





For the Restless Child 


HEN your child is meddlesome, 
annoying or noisy, it is because 
he needs something to occupy his mind. 
Have him sit down in absolute quiet, 
with the understanding that he is free 


‘to go when he thinks of something he 


wants to do. It is surprising ho 

promptly the mind of the child will sin- 
gle out a definite objective for actio' 

He will get up and go to work at it con- 
structively. What is more, the child 
will not feel by this treatment that he 
is being punished; he has simply been 
led to a means of helping himself in 
times of restlessness and confusion.— 


Mrs. D. S., Duluth, Minn. 
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Heres what the 
dreat \ 
child-specialists 
urge for breakfast 


For the Pre-School Child 
Orange juice .. Hot WHOLE - WHEAT 


> 


cereal with milk (well-cooked . . no sugar) 
. Milk . . Whole-wheat toast with butter 
For the School Child For the High-School Age 
Fresh or stewed fruit .. Hot WHOLE-WHEAT Fruit . . Hot WHOLE-WHEAT cereal wit! 
cereal with milk . . Milk . . Whole-wheat milk . . Coffee substitute W hole-wheat 


toast with butter. bread or whole-wheat muffins with butter 
One egg or two slices of baco t¢ 
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Wheatena is the delicious nut - brown 
cereal recommended by doctors for 49 years 
. . for babies . . for growing children . . as 
strength-building food for adults. Its nut- 
brown color shows that it is whole wheat. 


HY so much stress these days on a 

“hot, whole-wheat cereal’’ in the 

iet of children? If you ask the great child- 
specialists—here’s what they say: 


“If a child is to build a sound, beautiful 
ody with well-knit muscles and bones, he 
nust get the great body-building materials 

proteins and minerals so abundant in 
vhole wheat. 


What better foundation than Wheatena 
for the family breakfast? It is one of the 
most economical and quick-cooking cereals 
Ready to eat in 3 minutes (for babies 
longer) and costs you less than 1 cent a 


; i 
sore ° . I 
If he is to have abounding energ¥ for dish to serve. 


work and play, he must get the great 
nergy producers—carbohydrates and fats- 
lso abundant in whole wheat. 


W heatena Sample FREE 


Sample package of Wheatena—enough for 3 persons 
and a Recipe Book gladly sent on request. If you'll 


| If he is to have vigorous health and ] ast enclose 25c, we will also send you a copy of “Feeding 
urdy growth he must get the a//-im- the Child from Crib to College,’’ written by a Doctor 
ortant vitamins. Whole wheat supplies The Wheatena Corporation, Educational Dep't 
itamins A, B and E.”’ Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


WHEATENA—THE CEREAL FOR 
STRENGTH, GROWTH AND ENERGY 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 








A Simple Invention of Unlimited 
Possibilities for Your Children 


Whether as a “Home Kindergarten” for the two to five-year-old, or 
as an aid and encouragement in school work for the older child, the 
New Chautauqua Desk is a boon to the busy mother and a blessing 
to the eager and active child—is truly “the end of the quest for the 
best in a desk” for children. 





The Chautauqua Equipment 


fh ta en as Nt The New Chautauqua Desk 


o young to enjoy 


The New Chautauqua Desk easily unfolds before the absorbing minds 
of children a series of Master Scrolls and Master Books. Each unit 
of scroll and book opens a new world of interest and achievement to 
the mind and hand of the growing child. This ingenious Equipment 
for children is a stimulus to initiative, creative effort and experiment. 
It is not only a desk to put things into—it is a desk to get things out 
of—bright ideas and things to do—things for busy fingers and active 
minds. 


Let your Child Benefit through the Use of 
this Wonderful Equipment 
The illustrations on this page show only 


a few of the many ways in which this 
wonderful Equipment may be used by chil- 





dren. To your right is chown the New 
Chautauqua Desk in its actual colors, com- 
plete with interchangeable scroll holder, 
Adjustable Table and Bench. Note the 
drawer for supplies. Desk, Table or Bench 
may be used _ separately. The Drawing 
Board is non-breakable and may be taken 
off and also used separately, or turned over 


and used in connection with Desk and 





Table, with green drawing surface on to; 
as shown in illustration. These units o 
the Chautauqua Equipment, separately or 
combined, make an appeal to the eye and 
mind and heart of 
the child that is ir- 





Adjustable Table used 1 
, adds its quota of joy to Te 
erving many 


the home Write TODAY for 


free literature about 


resistible. 
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Lewis E. Myers and Company 
Valparaiso, Indiana, U. S. A. 
Branch Offices: 
Atlanta, 1001 Norris Bldg. 
Dallas, 1207 Athletic Club Bldg. 
New York, 250 
Park Ave. 
Kansas City, 605 
Land Bank Dhkg 
Los Angeles, 1304 
Pershing Sq. Bidg. 
Lewis E. Myers 
and Co., Limited, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 








